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N THE conventions that are held by wall- 
paper men, and in the field work of the allied 
wall-paper industry, great emphasis is laid upon 
the educational campaign and the 
Needs of the lectures upon art, especially art as 
Wall-Paper applied to the walls, are intended 
Industry. not only to arouse public interest, 
but to influence the small dealer. 

It is a big subject. 

To my mind, the great trouble in the wall- 
paper trade is the impression that prevails among 
so many people that wall-paper, as a business, is 
independent. It is not. It is only part of a busi- 
ness. It has a function allied to all branches of 
furnishings and it can never be successfully 
undertaken without a realization of this fact. 

Upholstery, drapery, furniture, carpet men, 
realize their interdependence and all work to- 
gether, but the wall-paper men seem disposed to 
travel alone, and sometimes can’t even keep step 
with each other. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 
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Wall-paper cannot be properly used unless it 
is part of a harmonious scheme of furnishing, 
and the wall-paper men cannot do part of the 
room with no consideration for the other fea- 
tures without contributing an incongruous ele- 
ment. 

Some years ago, the department store was 
frowned upon as an outlet for wall-paper, but to- 
day the department store is exercising a decidedly 
good influence in wall-paper. They are, at least, 
merchandising wall-paper on a legitimate profit- 
making plan and they are using wall-paper in 
combination schemes, carrying it in conjunction 
with upholstery and furniture, and stimulating 
business by demonstrating practical combinations. 

Where the wall-paper man is a dealer, he is 
finding it desirable to add draperies. Where the 
upholstery man is a dealer, he is finding it like- 
wise desirable to add wall-paper. The sale of the 
one helps the sale of the other. 

The chief difficulty that the trade contends 
with are those which arise from ignorance. 














Furthermore, the man, in “painting and 
paperhanging,” is not generally in full grasp of 
the possibilities of his subject. It is the question 
of a job with him, and he would just as soon paint 
the wall as paper the wall, therefore, it would 
seem as though the best interests of the trade 
would lie with the merchant or legitimate deco- 
rator. We know that a great many manufactur- 
ers ignore the decorator, but they must never lose 
sight of the fact that even if he is not a large in- 
dividual buyer, he has a large individual influence. 

If a decorator commends paper or uses 
paper, he becomes an educational factor that 
“timulates consumption. If he is ignored by the 
manufacturer and cultivated by the paint manu- 
facturer, very naturally his influence becomes 
strong for paint. 

There is no one article used in the house 
that is more logically necessary than wall-paper. 

For thousands of years past, the walls of 
the home have been decorated and for thousands 
of years to come they will be decorated, but the 
degree of decoration and the character of deco- 
ration will vary according to influences. 

A manufacturer of wall-paper cannot afford 
to have public sentiment prejudiced by ignorance 
in the application of their product. It is not a 
business where the mere mechanic on the job is 
sufficient. 

If we are to educate the illiterates of the 
trade to a proper appreciation of the choice and 
application of wall-paper, we will have to begin 
at the root of the trouble, and the root lies with 
the jobber who scatters his merchandise broad- 
cast among many people who ought to be digging 
ditches or whitewashing cellars. There are job- 
bers in this country who are encouraging the most 
unhealthy kind of competition. They care little 
for the effect that follows so long as immediate 
sales result. 

We don’t mean all jobbers—some jobbers. 
and it is a short-sighted policy to hold art in 
contempt and be satisfied if the price is low 
enough, distributing the goods with never a con- 
sideration of the consequences. That sort of 
business is like scattering seed with never a care 
as to whether it comes up weeds or not. The 
jobber who sells to any and everybody, regard- 
less of competency, is simply sowing weeds, and 
it becomes all the harder to go over the ground 
year by year in the effort to cultivate a weed- 
sodden soil. The education of this element by 
lecture or literature is about as difficult as to 
preach architecture to the bricklayer. 





Improvement in conditions cannot come 
through a better development in the art of manu- 
facture. The evil rests entirely with the ignor- 
ance of the paperhanger. If he can be educated. 
good—but if he can’t be educated, some effort 
must be used to eliminate him as a destructive 
and disturbing element, not only ruinous in his 
handling of good papers, but objectionable as a 
local competitor. Not only is his work bad, but 
he frequently works without profit on the paper 
that he uses, being satisfied with merely. returns 
on his labor. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that vast 
quantities of wall-paper must, of necessity, go 
through the hands of incompetent dealers and 
amateurs. This is an economic condition which 
cannot well be checked. The only way to meet it 
is to encourage in every way possible that element 
which would serve as a counter influence. 


c x. ¢; 


HERE have been some inquiries of late for 

a contract form which may be safely used 
between decorator and client. There is no gen- 
erally adopted form, decorators 


Contract differing on the subject. Archi- 
Forms for _ tects have a printed form which has 
Decorators. the aspect of a legal document. 


Decorators, as a rule, however, ex- 
press their understanding of a contract by letter, 
and in some cases supplement this communica- 
tion by a printed paragraph at the bottom of the 
letterhead, sometimes printed in red ink and 
stipulating that “the order is taken with the un- 
derstanding that 80 per cent. of the money in- 
volved is payable during the progress of the work 
and 20 per cent. upon completion of the work,” 
and that “the prices are also subject to variation 
in case of strikes or lockouts or any other un- 
avoidable contingencies.” 

The decorating department of W. & J. 
Sloane submit to every customer a copy of the 
order as they understand it, and on this sheet is 
printed the following paragraphs, which would 
seem to obviate possibilities of error either in in- 
structions or in matters of price. 

“We submit the following as a copy of your 
order. This is sent you to guard against any 
possible errors. If there is anything not plainly 
specified as you understand it, have the kindness 
to advise us. If correct, please sign and return 
duplicate copy. All agreements are made con- 
tingent upon strikes, lockouts, or causes that are 
bevond our control.” 
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UPHOLSTERY INDUSTRYS’ GREATEST 





NEED 


NY man who can look back in the upholstery principles which met the needs of other days. 


trade and compare the conditions of twenty- 
five, fifteen or ten years ago with the conditions of 
to-day, cannot help but wonder what the future 


of the business will be. We 
have reached a_ condition 
where the trade as a whole 
has ceased to train a sufficient 
number of men to adequately 
supply. the demands of execu- 
tive positions. The upholstery 
business has become an in- 
grown industry ‘subsisting 
largely for its executive per- 
sonnel on the education of the 
past. 

As an economic principle, 
such a system is_ inherently 
wrong. <A generation that is 
not self-reproducing must de- 
cline, and the buying and sell- 
ing of decorative and interior 
furnishing merchandise a 
generation from now will be 
in the hands of men who will 
not have the broad, funda- 
mental knowledge of things 
which the real executives of 
to-day learned at first .hand 
from those whose work they 
were destined to take up. 

. We understand that the 
Conference Board of Decora- 
tive Trades is seriously con- 
sidering a movement to re- 
store or to increase the prac- 


tice of apprenticeship. This is not a retrograde 
movement, but an attempt to meet present-day 
problems by a return to the sound, economic 
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WANTED 


The Upholstery Department of a 
large New York store requires a 


MAN 


between 30 and 35 year of age to 


Manage Its In- 


terior Decorat- 
ing Service. 


He should have had at least 10 
years’ experience fn handling 
and sel =) te ge | and uphols- 
tery fabrics; a thorough and 
practical knowledge and experi- 
ence of spec ers; trained 
ability to assemble materials for 
interfor decorating and estimate 
costs; and is probably now em- 
ployed in a similar capacity in 
some city of half a million or 
more. 


The man we want knows the 
market in drapery and uphols- 
tery fabrics and other merchan- 
dise of this character and can 
take charge of and build up an 
organizaticn specializing in 
work of this kind. Write us in 
confidence, stating qualifica- 
rN Substantial salary will be 
paid. 


Address Box Y 2056 


Times Annex. 











Bidding for help someone else has 
trained... A “help wanted” advertise- 
ment, typical of many now appearing 


in the daily papers. 


common. 


The buyer, the traveling salesman, the deco- 
rator, the salesmanager, the styler, the manufac- 
turer of to-morrow is in the making to-day. 


Somewhere,. somehow, he is 
going through the experiences 
which will be the groundwork 
of his future career. But un- 
der our present system of 
haphazard, disordered, un- 
planned ways of doing things, 
the training and the expen 
ence through which future ex- 
ecutives are passing cannot 
produce the kind of men that 
ought to be. 

Upholstery departments 
throughout the country are - 
becoming departments with- 
out men. There is, perhaps, 
a buyer, an assistant, and one 
or two heads of stock, but the 
balance of the personnel is 
made up of girls. The same is 
becoming true of interior 
decorative establishments. 

Seventeen years ago, the 
writer introduced the _ first 
saleswoman in his department 
employing a sales staff of 
thirty. It was an innovation, 
almost a revolution. She took 
charge of the fringe and trim- 
ming stock, inventorying 
about $10,000. To-day we 


believe girls are in the ma- 


jority in most of our big city departments, and 
successful women buyers are by no means un- 
3ut neither the men nor the women 








are being trained in the business with a view to 
broader usefulness. Where, then, are the buyers 
of the future to come from? 

You cannot take a man from a shoe depart- 
ment or a linen department, or a dress goods de- 
partment, and make an upholstery buyer of him 
overnight, although the heads of some stores 
seem to think such a thing perfectly feasible. 

Every month we get inquiries for buyers, as- 
sistant buyers, contract decorators, expert sales- 
men, men of training and experience who know, 
whether it is buying or selling, what to do and 
how to do it. 

The demand has for years far exceeded the 
supply and as a consequence, men who know are 
at a premium, while those who claim to know but 
don’t, are shifted from job to job and city to city 
in endless procession. The constant cry in news- 
paper advertisements is for “the man someone 
else has trained.” Note the advertisement re- 
produced herewith. 

Stores are willing to pay even a high price 
for the product of some other employer’s good 
will, care and teaching,*so long as they have a 
fair prospect of an immediate return for the sal- 
ary paid. But, as we have stated in the begin- 
ning, this upholstery generation is not repro- 
ducing itself, at least, not in kind, and an indus- 
trial decline may be imminent. 

“Train your own men,” said a lecturer re- 
cently, “adopt the three-man principle, promote 
from position to position so that you have always 
in your employ the man who occupied the job 
yesterday, the man who occupies it to-day, and 
the man in training to occupy it to-morrow. Let 
every man and every woman be an understudy 
for the job ahead. 

“It is true you may be training executives for 
some competitor to hire, but only in the event that 
he can offer them a better position than you have 
and when that becomes the case, there is some- 
thing about your business, or your methods of 
running it, that needs correction.” 

Men move and change to better themselves. 
Advertisements for men hold out inducements 
toward betterment. 

There are no actuarial figures to show the 
length of service that might be expected from 
any given type or set of workers, whether they 
be presidents or porters, but it is the plainest of 
sound logic that the only way to fill the jobs that 
they lay down at the end of their service is to 
find somebody who knows what has to be done 
in the job and how to do it. 





Some of the , younger generation in the 
smaller department stores are interested in trying 
to gain a wider knowledge of the things they can 
handle and the productive processes which bring 
them into existence. We get scores of inquiries 
from such people, asking for the locations of 
schools where such information may be ob- 
tained, and for books which they may study at 
home, but for every such inquirer who is able to 
equip himself by home study and a course in 
some decorative school, there are hundreds who 
have no more ambition than is bounded by the 
hours of their day’s work and the amount con- 
tained in the pay envelope. 

As an example of what is being done in one 
other line, take the Advance-Rumley-Thresher 
Co., of La Porte, Ind. Every year this com- 
pany holds a school for retailers at each of its 
twelve branch houses. These dealers work for 
two weeks right in the shop, under the guidance 
of expert instructors, taking tractors apart and 
putting them together, learning in a complete way 
the intricacies of the product they handle and 
getting practical instruction and demonstration in 
advertising and selling. Last year, the 37 per 
cent. of retail men who attended these schools 
sold just about twice as many tractors as the re- 
maining 63 per cent. 

It costs money to run these schools, and it 
costs the retailers considerable money to attend 
them, but it is paying big dividends, as shown by 
these sales figures. 

There are tremendous possibilities in in- 
creased sales for the upholstery department that 
will take the trouble and time to educate its sales- 
force, and in addition to the increased sales that 
a proper knowledge and an intensified interest in 
the things handled will bring about, the store that 
carriés out some such educational system will de- 
velop its own personnel as a reserve from which 
can be drawn executives and executive assistants 
ior future needs. 

A simple meeting once a week, a definite 
conference period at which those who know will 


tell those who want to learn could all be so easily 


arranged that the wonder is that every store and 
every wholesale house has not, already, some defi- 
nite plan of employee training incorporated in 
their business policy. 























A PLEASING EXAMPLE OF CLAUDE MILLARD’S WORK 


A great many of Mr. Millard’s drawings should interest stage decorators. They embody exquisite coloring 
and suggest uses of drapery fabrics along lines similar to those followed by Hassard Short, at the “Music 
Box Revue.” 








LOUIS KV FURNISHINGS IN A NEW YORK HOME 


The chairs are covered with antique Aubusson tapestries. 

















TRUTH IN FURNITURE ADVERTISING 


N ALL branches of the furniture trade and 

allied industries, terms to accurately desig- 
nate woods in furniture have been discussed over 
and over again. There is a feeling abroad to-day 
that the term caveat emptor (let the buyer be- 
ware) has no place in the economy of modern 
merchandising, but there is difficulty in determin- 
ing just how the truth concerning merchandise 
may be best expressed and explained for the 
benefit of the consumer. 

Frankness of the wrong sort may be as pro- 
lific in the propagation of suspicion as are some 
forms of secrecy, and so the merchant and the 
manufacturer has difficulty in determining’ not 
only how much to tell with regard to his wares, 
but also how best to tell it. 

In its attempt to solve the problem in regard 
to furniture, the John Wanamaker store in New 
York, in announcing its February furniture sale 
under the heading, “What You Buy,” said: 


During the war, because the government com- 
mandeered much of the mahogany and walnut in the 
country, manufacturers began making the legs and hid- 
den parts of mahogany or walnut furniture of gum, 
birch or some other wood. Birch and gum-wood are 
excellent for the purpose, but they are not mahogany 
or walnut, and it may be misleading to call such a piece 
of furniture mahogany or walnut, as has generally been 
the custom. So we have adopted for the marking of 
our furniture stocks, these names and classifications: 

Solid mahogany means the actual solid mahogany 
for frames, styles, standards, tops and panels, and in 
every part of the furniture where mahogany not 
veneered can be used without warping or splitting. 

Solid Walnut means the actual solid walnut for 
frames, styles, standards, tops and panels and in every 
part of the furniture where walnut not veneered can 
be used without warping or splitting. 

Mahogany means veneers of mahogany with the 
solid parts of real mahogany. 

Walnut means veneers of walnut with the solid 
parts of real walnut. 

Mahogany Combination means mahogany veneer 
on panels, fronts and tops, with gum-wood or birch 
posts, styles or mirror-standards and frames. 

Walnut Combination means walnut veneer on 
panels, fronts and tops, with gum-wood or birch posts, 
styles or mirror-standards and frames, 

Mahogany Finish means birch or gum-wood fin- 
ished in mahogany color and grain. 

Walnut Finish means birch or gum-wood finished 
in walnut color and grain. 

Kindly note that for certain purposes veneer is 
better than the solid wood—many small tables, cabinets, 
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chairs, etc., are better made of solid wood, but large 
panels are safer and probably more beautiful when made 
with a core veneered twice on each side, producing what 
is called in the trade as a “five-ply veneer.” 


These classifications were quoted in an ad- 
dress at the Better Business Conference in Febru- 
ary by H. J. Kenner, director of the National 
Vigilance Committee, as an expression of the 
views of the retail merchant with regard to truth- 
ful advertising concerning furniture. Reference 
was also made to the standards suggested by the 
Grand Rapids manufacturers’ committee, which 
were as follows: 


Mahogany—All exposed surfaces shall be mahog- 

any. 

Solid Mahcgany—All exposed surfaces shall be 
made of solid mahogany—not veneered. 

Combination Mahogany or Mahogany Combina- 
ttions—All exposed surfaces shall be in part of mahog- 
any, solid or veneered, in combination with other woods. 

Mahogany Finish—All exposed surfaces shall be 
finished in imitation of mahogany. The term “exposed 
surfaces” shall mean those parts of a piece of furni- 
ture which are exposed to view when the piece is placed 
in a generally accepted position for use, in the home. 

Nothing in these specifications shall prohibit the 
use of the term “mahogany” where other cabinet woods 
are needed for decorative purposes in combination with 
mahogany, where the evident intention is to add to the 
artistic value and not for the purpose of cheapening 
the cost of production, 

The above specifications are based upon mahogany 
or mahogany finished furniture. If walnut or other 
basic woods are used, substitute the names of such 
woods in place of mahogany. 


The subject, however, is not exhausted in the 
adoption of standards, for standards in them- 
selves alone are not a cure-all for business dis- 
eases. They do, however, provide a basis of con- 
sideration on which business practices may be 
judged, and they tend to promote a corrective 
effort where faulty practices are admitted to exist. 

The promulgation of the Pure Food Law and 
the Food and Drugs Act did not remove from our 
markets and from the shelves of storekeepers all 
deleterious food, but it did provide for a more 
accurate form of labeling which was in itself 
a guarantee against well-known deceptions. 

The use of descriptions accurately specifying 
the woods will tend to educate those who sell as 
well as those who buy, to the advantage of both. 








ART ALLIANCE EXHIBIT AND 
COMPETITION. 
HE sixth annual competition and exhibition 
of the Art Alliance of America will be held 
April 17-22. 

The United Piece Dye Works offers prizes 
of $150, $50 and $20 for the most original and 
valuable ideas suitable for either dress goods or 
decorative fabrics. 

Orinoka Mills offers a prize of $100 for the 
best design suitable for a decorative fabric to be 
woven on a power loom. 

Cheney Bros. offers a $50 prize for a deco- 
rative silk design to be printed by power ma- 
chinery. 

Graffin & Dolson offer a prize of $25 for the 
best roller-print cretonne design. 

Witcombe & McGeachin offer a prize of $25 
for the best hand-decorated cotton or linen fabric. 





A DEMAND FOR DECORATIVE SALES- 
MEN. 
E HAVE received during the last week in- 
quiries for decorative salesmen to go out 
to Detroit, Minneapolis, Indianapolis and Toledo. 
We also received an inquiry for an assistant 
buyer in Indianapolis and one in Toledo. 


A section of Mr. Theall’s department, R. H. White & Co., Boston. 





BROOKS BROTHERS COMPANY 
AUTUMN LINE. 
HE new Fall line of the Brooks Brothers 

Company is distinguished by an originality of 
coloring and design in their furniture coverings 
and hangings. 

One most attractive effect is in a furniture 
covering in an original weave knitted in the 
ground similar to a mohair. In design and color- 
ing this weave shows an Italian influence. It is 
made in several patterns and a variety of color- 
ings in both the figured and plain goods. 





CHICAGO HOTEL MEN PLANNING TO 
BUILD LARGELY. 
MALL indications show that the building 
trades of Chicago will soon be very active. 
There are rumors of all sorts of big operations 
and it was definitely announced. that the Ritz- 
Carlton people are to construct a hotel with 1,000 
rooms, on the site of the old Stratford. It was 
also announced that the Stevens Hotei will go up 
on the next corner to the Blackstone, and will 
be the largest hotel in America, containing 3,500 
rooms, Another hotel is planned for Diversey 
Parkway, to cost $2,500,000. 


See text on opposite page. 














MR. THEALL’S NEW DEPARTMENT 


HE opening of the R. H. White Co.’s new up- 

holstery department, on the 20th of March, 
was an event interesting to the firm, the public, 
and to Mr. Theall’s contemporaries, because it 
represented the crystalized development of ideas 
that have been maturing for years. 

The department proper includes not only 
upholstery goods, lace curtains, fringes, hard- 
ware, cedar chests, screens, and the usual acces- 
sories, but a wall-paper section that has become 
a valuable adjunct to the business. 

It has been always a serious problem with 
this house to reconcile the decorative with the 
commercial policy, and while stimulating the mer- 
chandise end of the business to give proper con- 
sideration to the purely decorative. 

In the layout of his new department, Mr. 
Theall has planned with this twofold object in 
view, and thinks he has solved the problem. The 
department occupies over 12,000 square feet of 
floor space, carpeted in grey and black velvet of 
a small Chinese pattern. 

The side walls are toned in grey ; the fixtures 
all new and of mahogany. Even the wood trims 
have been brought into the mahogany tone of 
color, and from a distance one can glance over 
the entire department, because all the fixtures are 
on a level, with the exception of the wall com- 
partments, which are 7 feet. 

There are no conspicuous displays of goods 
in the roll to spoil the skyline. Here and there, 
on the top of the side fixtures, are urns of flow- 
ers, but nothing else. 

There are nineteen windows in the depart- 
ment, and at each of these windows example 
draperies are shown of materials represented in 
the adjacent departments. One window is in bro- 
cade with elaborate valance, another damask, still 
a third in velour, another, cretonne. And through 
these windows come an excellent light and the 
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fixtures are so arranged that the light permeates 
the whole department. It is never blocked. The 
windows near the shade department are fur- 
nished with shades of various kinds—Holland, 
chintz or Austrian. All of these nineteen win- 
dows are utilized for practical displays. 

Toward the Washington Street corner, south 
and east, are a number of rooms giving privacy 
to the customer. All fixtures containing stock 
are concealed by materials hung from double rods 
of gunmetal, permitting the salesman to show 
double curtains or lace and heavy curtains com- 
bined. All materials, whether displayed upon 
tables or hung from racks, are accessible to the 
customer, who is thus given every opportunity 
to become intimately acquainted with the stock. 

Mr. Theall has climinated entirely the long 
counter, with the salesmen behind it and the stock 
beyond reach. 

Customers can hunt up their own stock if 
they wish it, and, judging by appearances, they 
seem to appreciate the privilege. 

Here and there, some materials are shown 
from gunmetal uprights, some of them short two- 
foot standards at the ends of the counter; some 
movable floor standards. They are very simple 
and very effective. 

Naturally, the new department is laid out 
efficiently. We could expect that, but it also 
presents a purely decorative aspect. Even the 
customers’ chairs are all of a low-backed type so 
constructed that when pushed against the coun- 
ters they do not mar or scratch. 

We note the efficiency of the layout in the 
fringe, window-shade and brass-fixture depart- 
ments. Glass counters, for example, show every 
kind of fixture carried, numbered, and behind this 
fixture, within quick reach of the salesman, there 
are fifty-six drawers, similarly numbered accord- 
ing to the sample in the showcase. 








In the shade department, the same plan is 
carried out with eighteen drawers, and so in the 
fringe department. 

Even in the workroom, we noie the same 
efficiency of arrangement, and 1,900 square feet 
of workroom space has been recently added to 
keep up with the business in hand. 

In other upholstery departments, the lines 
are frequently drawn very definitely between one 
stock and another, and while the stocks are, of 
course, separated in Mr. Theall’s department, 
they are separated gradually and so cleverly that 
the relationship of one to another is not abruptly 
terminated—on the contrary, this relationship is 
always suggested and in some cases demon- 
strated. 

The department reorganization has carried 
out to a fine degree the power of decorative sug- 
gestion combined with the power of merchandis- 
ing efficiency. We have seen many departments 
that look beautiful but unbusinesslike, and we 
have seen departments that look businesslike but 
are by no means beautiful. But the importance 
of the layout in this particular department is in 
the happy combination of the two factors. 

The installation of a telephone service de- 
partment is interesting, and the shopper in other 
parts of the store is impressed by the influence of 
the upholstery department by the examples of 
skill in the main lounge room and in the “kiddie” 
room. 





W. W. HILLS REMOVES. 
W. HILLS, Pacific Coast representative 
* for the Robert Lewis Co., has removed to 
Room 310 in the Board of Trade Building, 444 
Market Street, San Francisco. 
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FURNITURE AND DRAPERY FRINGES 
SELLING WIDELY. 
HE fringe department is becoming a very im- 
portant department. Marshall Field & Co. 
are doing an enormous business in fringes. The 
salesmen under Mr. Witzleben take a particular 
interest in pushing fringes. Every sale of drapery 
goods is not complete without the accompanying 
fringes. All the other Chicago stores are pushing 
fringes in the same way. The Boston store has 
100 feet of fringe counter, and its not in Chicago 
alone that the fringe business is increasing. We 
know of one firm in New York who bought $150,- 
000 worth of fringes last year. 





NEW LINE OF FABRIC RUGS. 


NEW line of closely woven fabric rugs, 

manufactured under the trade name “Crest- 
wood,” is now being produced in a range of 
twelve patterns, in sizes from 18 inches by 36 
inches to 4 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. These 
rugs are made in bright, snappy color combina- 
tions, and while they can be used to good effect 
in almost any decorative scheme, they are par- 
ticularly adaptable for bedrooms and sunrcoms. 
Certain colors are excellent for bathrooms. The 
line is now being shown by W. & J. Sloane. 





SILK AND COTTON WINDERS AT 
SPECIAL PRICES. 

FPXHE Terhune-Searing Machinery Co., Pater- 

son, has purchased from the Model Machinery 
Co., of Newark, all the parts of the Vanguard 
Winder. These winders, which can be used for 
silk or cotton, will be assembled and sold by the 
Terhune-Searing Machinery Co., at special prices 
per spindle as long as they last. 





THE RADIOGRAM OPPOSITE. 
ARRY E. SCRIPTURE, one of the best 
known curtain traveling men in the New 

York district, underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis at the Park Avenue Hospital, Rochester, 
on Wednesday, March 15. Mr. Scripture is still 
confined in the hospital, but hopes soon to return 
to his home in Brooklyn, where he will spend 
some time recuperating. On March 23, he was 
the recipient of a radiogram from eleven pas- 
sengers on the SS. Aquitania, then about half way 
across. A copy of the radiogram, which was for- 
warded from New York by THE UPpHoLsTEReER, 
is reproduced herewith. 
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THE 1922 HAND BOOK. 
¢éFXHE UPHOLSTERER” Hand Book of the 
Upholstery and Allied Trades for 1922 is 
just off the press and distribution will begin im- 
mediately. 

This edition, which is the second brought out 
by Clifford & Lawton, publishers of THe UPHot- 
STERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, is even more 
valuable to buyers in the decorative trade than 
was the one issued last year. It contains many 
new listings, and the material has been slightly re- 
arranged so as to make it more easily accessible 
to the reader. 

The Hand Book covers:all first hands in all 
the decorative lines in the United States. The 
principal addresses of all manufacturers are listed 
separately under each classification of the goods 
they manufacture, and wherever an individual or 
firm has branch offices, it is so recorded, and in a 
general list the addresses of branch offices are 
given in full. There is a list of the prominent 
jobbers ; a list of the buying representatives, pack- 
ing and ferwarding agents of out-of-town firms, 
and this latter list is supplemented by a second 
list, which lists the names of out-of-town retail 
firms who have resident buying agents, etc., in 
New York. Another feature of interest in the 
Hand Book is the list of trade names for uphol- 
stery and drapery fabrics, with an identification 
key showing the name of the firm manufacturing 
each having a trade name. There is also a glos- 
sary of floor coverings, trade-names and brands 
with identifying initials in key. 

The Hand Book contains upwards of 15,000 
listings of firm names under over 300 classifica- 
tions. 

The educational part of this book is as com- 
prehensive as it was in the 1921 edition. It con- 
tains a thumb-nail chart of period style character- 
istics in furniture and decoration, arranged in 
chronological sequence; a list of the standard 
sizes of rugs, runners and mats; a list of the 
standard widths of upholstery goods and curtains, 
as well as data about the standard widths and 
lengths of wall-paper. A miniature encyclopedia 
of upholstery textiles contains information about 
practically every type of weave known and used 
in the upholstery industry, and the section de- 
voted to wall-paper and wall-covering materials 
explains all the types of wall-paper now on the 
market. There is also a list of trade associations 
and clubs, a list of the principal New York hotels 
and theaters, a list of useful books on interior 
decoration and allied subjects, and a quick refer- 
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ence color chart which should be of value to every 
buyer of decorative material. The price of the 
Hand Book is $1 a copy, postpaid, but it is also 
sent gratis to all the subscribers to THE UPpnot- 
STERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 





NEW DRAPERY FABRIC. 
NEW sunfast drapery fabric called “Hermits 
Cloth” is being brought out by the Kirsch- 
kraft Drapery Corp. It is made in fancy open 
mesh weave, in a large range of colors, 36 inches 
wide, specially finished to permit a soft, easy 
drape. 


OBTAINS EXCLUSIVE USE OF NAME, 
UNITED TRIMMING CO. 
| gs FRIEDRICH, who is doing business un- 
der the name of the United Trimming Co., is 
to have the exclusive use of this name, as Charles 
Lavin, of the Lavin Co., who for some time has 
been using the name, has consented to abandon 
this use because Mr. Friedrich was the first user 
of the name, having conducted his business as the 
United Trimming Co. for thirteen years. 











A display rack for fabrics used in R. H. White 


& Co., Boston. It may be adjusted either for 
floor use or to stand at the end of a counter. 















































This illustration and the one below are by Miss Sylvia 
Schlang, a pupil of Miss Ethel Traphagen. See note 
below. 


NEW TYPE DECORATIVE SHIP MODELS 
BEING MADE IN BOSTON. 

HERE has always been a demand for ship 

models, but usually among decorators. We 
see them sometimes used in the decoration of a 
room, especially at the seashore. We see them 
in hotels and country clubs, but their use has 
always been limited because of their excessive 
cost. 

A man in Boston has recently gone into the 
manufacture of these models showing, however, 
but one side of the ship, the only side of the ship 
actually seen by the observer when hung upon 
the wall or stood on the plate-rail. 

These models are about 2% feet long, and 
are built and rigged in all sorts of styles from 
early Phoenician down through the days of the 
galley ships and the latter-day craft of the Span- 
ish Main: 

They are all very effective for decoration of 
overmantels, well-colored, and, owing to the fact 
that there is just half the amount of work that 
there is on actual two-sided models, the price is 
within easy reach of decorator and dealer alike. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS ON THIS PAGE. 
HE illustrations on this page are the work of 
Miss Sylvia Schlang, one of Miss Ethel Trap- 

hagen’s pupils, whose recent exhibition of 500 
designs at the Civic Club attracted wide atten- 
tion. While the work of Miss Traphagen’s pupils 
is largely confined to dress, they also do credit- 
able poster work. 





BOSTON FURNITURE SHOW OPENS 
JUNE 1. 
HE New England Furniture Exhibition, to be 
held in Boston, will be opened June 1, and con- 
tinue for one week. A large number of the vari- 
ous lines of furniture and other home furnish- 
ings will be displayed. It is claimed that New 
England is the original home of the furniture in- 
dustry in this country and it has been surprising 
to many furniture buyers that for so many years 
there has not been a furniture show in this 
locality. The number of exhibitions already as- 
sured includes a large variety of styles and de- 
signs of furniture. -It is hoped that the attend- 
ance of buyers will approach the two thousand 
mark. 

The members of the advisory committee are: 
E. C. Ball, Conant Ball & Co.; A. F. Bent, G. E. 
Bent Co.; E. N. Brown, French & Heald Co.; 
E. P. Charak, Charak Furniture Co.; J. A. Hil- 
liard, F. A. Foster & Co., Inc.; David Dopkin, 
Union Parlor Furniture Co.; Arnold Pritchard, 
Children’s Vehicle Corp.; H. M. Waters, THE 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR. 

In addition to the above executive commit- 
tee, the Massachusetts Home Furnishers’ Associ- 
ation are co-operating to make this first Boston 
show a great success. 

The show is under the personal direction of 
Alfred L. DeNoyer, and all communications 
should be addressed to him at 100 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





















































MORRELL MILLS’ FALL LINES. 
ORRELL MILLS is a new name given the 
plant at Fifty-fifth Street and Wyalusing 
Avenue, Philadelphia, of George Brooks & Son 
Co., heretofore known as the Oriental Mills. 
These mills are producing a new line of sunfasi 
fabrics that they intend to call Morrell Mills Sun- 
fast Fabrics, Guaranteed. They announce the 
readiness of their Fall lines for 1922, made up of 
new effects in cotton, wool, and silk tapestries, 
curtains, scarfs, couch covers. Light-weight art 
silk drapes in 50-inch widths, in which they guar- 
antee the colors sunfast, and by a special method 
of manufacture are so woven that they will not 
pull. Their well-known line of furniture gimps 
has also been added to materially. The complete 
Fall lines are now on display in the New York 
offices and at the mill in Philadelphia. 





SOLOMON J. HIRSH PARTNER IN 
IONIC MILLS. 
N THE March UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, reporting the names of the part- 
ners of the Ionic Mills, we neglected to record 
that of Solomon J. Hirsh, the son of Ralph Hirsh, 
who is also a member of the firm. 





CRETONNE DISPLAY IN THE 
J. L. HUDSON CO. 
HE J. L. Hudson Co., of Detroit, has always 
recognized the value of cretonnes in home 


Part of J, L. Hudson Co.’s display of cretonnes. 


decoration and has always devoted a good deal 
of its floor space to their display, but this Spring, 
in connection with the “Better Homes” move- 
ment, which opened in Detroit on March 6, they 
decided to display these fabrics a little more 
elaborately than before. With this idea in mind, 
they draped their battery of nine elevators from 
the ceiling to the floor with an exceedingly grace- 
ful pattern (See illustration, page 75) and oppo- 
site the elevators, they draped cretonnes on the 
pillars supporting the ceiling, and wherever else 
possible, as may be seen in the illustration at the 
bottom of this page. In addition to this, they 
selected a number of models from the dress de- 
partment and had dresses made for them from 
the cretonnes which they had on sale in their 
regular department, and these models wore these 
gowns throughout the entire week of display. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. CARRY COM- 
PREHENSIVE STOCK. 

B. WATSON’S department in the Paine 

¢ Furniture Co., Boston, has a very compre- 
hensive arrangement of stock, including every- 
thing imaginable from drapery goods, furniture 
and wall-paper, to lamps and glassware of a 
highly decorative character. He shows no utili- 
tarian glass, but a very varied assortment of Bo- 
hemian and Venetian decorative glass, and his 
department is well worth visiting, as it combines 
merchandising with the studio atmosphere. 


See text above and illustration on page 75. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Guy C. Humphreys, vice-president of the 
firm of Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys, of New 
York, was a recent visitor to San Francisco. 

B. J. Wasserman, head of the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills, spent some time in San Fran- 
cisco, during March, visiting W. R. Douglas, 
who has long represented this concern on the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Wasserman was accom- 
panied to California by Mrs. Wasserman, and 
enjoyed a rest of several weeks. 

Roscoe C. Hicks, for some time with the 
decorative department of the John Breuner Co., 
San Francisco, has returned to Los Angeles, to 
rejoin the staff of Barker Bros. 

Al Porch, who recently took over the man- 
agement’ of the drapery department of the 
Hulse-Bradford Co., San Francisco, has left for 
the East on his initial buying trip for this firm. 

Charles Johnstone, who represents F. Schu- 
macher & Co. on the Pacific Coast, has returned 
from a business trip to Honolulu. 

H. B. Kemp, son of John Kemp, who has 
represented the Orinoka Mills in this territory 
for many years, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, is preparing to leave at an early date to 
spend a short time in the New York offices of 
this concern. He will then go to the mills for a 
stay of two or three months, and upon his return 
to California will lend his assistance to his 
father in handling this line. The local Orinoka 
office has been doubled in size, and some inter- 
esting displays of model window decorations are 
being made. 

C. Benards, formerly with M. Friedman & 
Co., San Francisco, is now connected with the 
drapery department of the J. W. Robinson Co., 
Los Angeles. 

As a result of the recent visit of E. C. Car- 
ter Jr. to the Pacific Coast, the firm of -E. C. 
Carter & Son is still being represented in this 
territory by Norman A. Arter, of San Fran- 
cisco, the proposed change in representation 
having been abandoned. It is announced that 
this line will be materially strengthened, par- 
ticularly in the piece goods end. 

Robert Deakins, formerly buyer for the 
Daniels & Fisher store at Denver, is now repre- 
senting Montague & Co., Inc., of New York, in 
the Pacific Coast territory, and recently visited 
the trade in California. 

Jack Palmer, with L. Kreiss & Sons, San 
Francisco, has returned from an-extensive East- 








ern trip. The business of this firm has been 
showing a steady gain of late, and H. L. Kreiss 
states that there has been more interest shown in 
home furnishings since the first of the year than 
in any similar length of time in 1921. 

A. W. T. Bottomley, president of the Ameri- 
can Factors, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., which con- 
ducts a large retail store as well as a wholesale 
business, arrived at San Francisco late in March 
on a business mission. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
first “Home Beautiful Show,” to be held in the 
Exposition Auditorium, San Francisco, in June. 
Everything that enters irtto the furnishing of a 
home will be displayed, and completely furnished 
rooms will be shown. Headquarters for the show 
have been opened at 1026 Market Street, and 
much of the space has already been disposed of. 

A series of lectures on interior decoration 
and home furnishing will be given at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium, April 17 to 21, by Bernard C. 
Jakway, of the lecture staff of the University of 
California. The event will be held under the 
auspices of the San Francisco Chronicle as a part 
of the “Better Homes’ movement, and will be 
sponsored by the Retail Furniture Association of 
California. Mr. Jakway recently spoke in the 
Paul Elder gallery on “Beauty Combined with 
Economy in House Furnishings.” He has writ- 
ten a book on the subject of interior decoration, 
and this will make its appearance at an early date. 

Rodney Benson has leased his upstairs studio 
at Santa Barbara, Cal., and has taken a ground 
floor store on State Street. a 

The Penn Furniture Shop, of San Mateo, 
Cal., of which B. S. Gibson is the head, has 
opened a branch at Burlingame, a nearby penin- 
sula suburb of San Francisco. 

Spring Market Week will be held by the 
Manufacturers’ and Wholesalers’ Association of 
San Francisco, April 24 to 29. The Retail Dry 
Goods Association is co-operating with manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in making the event a suc- 
cess, and is urging the attendance of fellow re- 
tailers and arranging meetings at which store 
problems can be discussed. 

L. Nichol, who has been with Hamburger’s, 
Los Angeles, for some time, is now with the 
wholesale drapery and upholstery goods house of 
Grether & Grether. 

The Drapery Shop, for several years located 
on Hill Street, Los Angeles, is now on Olive 
Street, between Seventh and Eighth, where a 

(Continued on page 104.) 
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STRIKING CRETONNE DISPLAY IN THE J. L. HUDSON CO’S., 
STORE, DETROIT 


See text on page 73. 

















SECOND-CLASS LIBRARY AND LOUNGE ABOARD THE 
“SS. PARIS’’ 


Wainscoting of rose-colored ash; chairs of cherry upholstered in green and violet. Sce text on opposite page. 





NEW NOTE IN STEAMSHIP DECORATION 


OR the ten years which preceded the great 
war, the decorative industry watched with 
increasing interest the developments in interior 
decoration which were exemplified in each new 


trans-Atlantic liner. In 
the Lusitania, Maure- 
tania and Aquitania we 
reached apparently the 
zenith of refinement 
and luxury. In the 
V aterland, now the Le- 
viathan, we found 
every possible comfort 
which size could pro- 
vide, while practically 
all trans-Atlantic 
steamship companies 
vied with each other in 
the attempt to reduce 
the period of time 
necessary to cross the 


Atlantic as they did to minimize the hardships 
and inconveniences of the journey. 

Since the end of the war made it possible to 
resume the developments of luxury in trans- 


A corner of the salon in a de luxe apartment. 








Simplicity is the dominant note in this first-class 
drawing-room. 


crew of 700. 


oceanic travel, there has been little of a radical 
nature to be discovered from an examination of 
these recommissioned floating hotels, and it is, 
therefore, with more than ordinary interest that 


we turn our attention 
to an examination of 
the SS. Paris, that the 
Compagnie Generale 
Translantique an- 
nounce as the first 
packet steamer, the 
decoration of which 
has been exclusively 
the work of decorative 
artists of the modern 
“free” school. 

The total capacity 
of the vessel is in the 
neighborhood of 3,000 
passengers, comprising 
steerage, third, second 


and first-class, and the personnel of the vessel, a 


Naturally, the equipment for the first and 
second-class passengers is of primary considera- 


In this room there is no indication in the furnish- 
ings or even in its shape that it is a ship interior. 

















Gaily-colored window draperies and ornamented walls 
and cornices make this a pleasant bedroom. 


tion in an undertaking of this kind, and the art- 
ists had the task of creating two hotels, contigu- 
ous yet entirely distinct, which would comfort- 
ably accommodate 560 first-class passengers and 
460 second-class. 

Some appreciation of the task comprised in 
the decoration of a vessel of the dimensions of 
the Paris can be gathered from a statement of 
the limitations with which the decorators were 
confronted. 

First of all, it must be borne in mind that 








the object of decoration in connection with a 
steamer is entirely different from the problem 
presented by a hotel. It is true that they both 
must be comfortable, convenient and luxurious, 
but one’s sojourn in a hotel may be merely an in- 
cident, whereas a trip on a steamer is an event. 
A vital requirement of the decorations of a 
steamer is that they shall make the voyage so 
satisfactory that the sense of travel is, so far as 
possible, forgotten. 

One of the conspicuous features of the fur- 
nishings of the Paris is the manner in which the 
ordinary proportions and conditions of steamboat 
architecture have been disguised, the decorators 
even constructing double ceilings in order that 
the arching of the decks shall not be apparent. 

It is also said that the boat has, for a steam- 
boat, unusually large windows, although these do 
not show in our illustrations. 

Among those who have been responsible for 
the decoration of the vessel are many whose 
names have been prominently identified with the 
Salon d Automne and other well known Paris 
exhibitions, as will be noticed in examination of 
the illustrations here shown. 

In summing up his description of the vessel, 
Leon Rosenthal, in Art et Decoration, says that if 


Another room aboard the SS. Paris, designed to disguise the fact that it is a ship interior. 





the scheme of furnishings possesses any fault, it 
is to be found in the absence of a unity of pur- 
pose and treatment. 





HOME DRAPERY HARDWARE USED 
FOR STAGE CURTAINS. 

N INSTANCE of how a product is some- 

times used by a customer for a purpose for 
which is was not primarily designed, and for 
which the manufacturer did not know it was suit- 
able, is illustrated in the case of an open track 
and carrier made by the John Kroder & Henry 
Reubel Co. When this track and carrier were 
first developed, they were considered too light to 
be used for any curtains other than those in the 
home, but recently, several owners of small 
theaters bought the track and carrier and used 
them with satisfactory results. The John Kroder 
& Henry Reubel Co., however, paid no particular 
attention to this practice until they received news 
from S. A. Rixon, of Legrene Bros., Inc., Eliza- 
beth, that this carrier was being used for a stage 
curtain, 46 feet wide, 21 feet high, and weighing 
about 400 pounds. The contractor who built and 
equipped this theater has written to the John 








A de luxe salon aboard the SS. Paris, with furniture, 

marquetry inlaid, and wainscoting of rose-colored ash. 

Note the flat ceiling, which is quite extraordinary in a 

ship interior where usually one is made aware of the 
arching of the deck above. 


Kroder & Henry Reubel Co. that this track and 
carrier is the most satisfactory device he has ever 
used for small stage curtains. 


HE New York Furniture Exhibition will open 

on April 17 and continue to April 29. The 
managers plan to have four hundred exhibitors 
in their building, 469 Seventh Avenue. 


The walls of the children’s playroom aboard the SS. Paris are delightfully ornamented to please the 
juvenile mind. 
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A TIE-DYED COTTON FABRIC 


The illustration at the left shows a piece of cotton cloth of four thicknesses and dyed in four distinct color- 

ings. The small bead-like lumps show the knots tied by the bandhani. Here and there larger knots stand out 

so that the threads by which they are tied can be plainly distinguished. The thread appears white against the 
dark background, due to the fact that the thread has not so readily taken the dye. 


The illustration at the right shows a portion of the cloth which has been tied as shown in the adjoining illus- 

tration, dipped successively in the various dye colors, and the knots all removed. The little bead-like forms 

now appear as circular markings of a lighter color than the background. These circles are gold, pink and light 

green against a background of deep green. From the collection of Miss Niblack, to whom we are indebted for 
the courtesy of their use. 

















The oldest printed or painted fabric in the world. Circa B.C. 2500-2300. 


THE STOR T Ge CRE TON WE 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON. 
Article I1I—Tie-Dyed Fabrics. 
‘Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton, 


N THE preceding article of this series we left 
the subject at the point where the cloth, 
known in trade parlance as grey goods, had been 
produced. It is well now to digress, for a little, 
in order that a general survey of the methods of 
textile decoration may be obtained at once for 
purposes of comparison. 

Since the earliest known forms of fabric 
decoration applied design by printing and em- 
broidering may be considered to have paralleled 
the history of woven design. 

The oldest known piece of fabric decoration 
in the world, dating from 2,300 to 2,500 B.C., is 
literally a piece of painted muslin, 13 x 18 inches 
in size, which was found in an old Egyptian tomb 
and attributed to the Eleventh Egyptian Dynasty 
by reason of the location where it was found. 

We have no record as to how the painting 
was applied, but this piece of unbleached muslin 
is indubitably the oldest authentic prototype of 
the material to-day sold over the cretonne 
counter. 

We cannot lay claim to much in the way of 
originality either in the production or in the 
ornamentation of fabrics. For thousands of 
years before our era, the workers of India, 
Egypt, Assyria and Phoenicia produced many 
fabrics as fine and as artistic as those which come 
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to-day from the best “ateliers’ of the world. 

The workers were not less skilful and their 
products, whether ornamented by weaving, paint- 
ing, dyeing or embroidering, carried the most in- 
genious designs, full of meaning, graceful and 
harmonious. 

Of the methods employed in the ornamenta- 
tion of tissues, embroidery is undoubtedly the 
oldest. The law of Moses prescribed that the 
sacred vestments should be enriched by embroid- 
ery ornaments, and the prophet Ezekiel enjoined 
the women of his day not to surpass the portieres 
of the temple in the richness of their own robes, 
which had become: over-ornamented with em- 
broideries. 

The people of Babylon, Egypt, Persia and 
China all employed embroidered vestments as a 
distinguishing feature to denote the rank of an in- 
dividual, and one might safely assume that the 
art of ornamenting fabrics was among the first 
of human inventions. 

Each nation employed, naturally, the things 
which they found immediately at hand. In de- 
fault of the silk of which China reserved for a 
long while the monopoly, the Occident had its 
cotton and linens, its wool and its threads of gold 
or of silver. Perhaps to India belongs rightfully 
credit forthe first production of cotton, for history 








informs us that before the cotton plant was 
known in the fertile plains of the Nile, the “cot- 
tonades” of India were known and were an article 
of considerable commerce. 

We must, therefore, even in a superficial 
study of the production and origin of decorated 
cotton, begin our inquest as far back as we can 
in India, the country of its earliest known origin. 

The historian, Gregoire de Tours, described 
the “coton” as a wool which was spun as the wool 
of sheep from which they manufacture their 
vestments, but Herodotus, who lived thousands of 
years before Gregoire 
de Tours, in almost the 
same words brought to 
the attention of his 
contemporaries the 
same subject. Said he, 
“The Indians have a 
plant which produces, 
instead of fruit, wool 
whiter and softer than 
that of sheep. From it 
they make vestments 
substantial and as 
as those 
which we have seen of 
linen enriched with 
purple and gold.” 

But neither tradi- 
tion nor history gives 


as 


sumptuous 


us any precise informa- 
tion as to when cotton 
first appeared as an 
important article in the 


domestic economy of 

an Indian household. . one 
‘ A sari of fine silk from Sumatra. 
The manufacture 

of cotton was intro- wide and three yards long. 


duced into England in 
the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, but as early as 1647 Manchester “cottons,” 
in imitation of Indian cottons, were made of 
wool. 

The clamor against Indian printed cottons 
was so great that in 1721 a statute was passed 
prohibiting the use of printed calicos, this being 
modified in 1736 permitting their use provided 
the warp was made entirely of linen. 

It is a long step historically from 2,300 B.C. 
to 1500 A.D., and it would be strange if in the 
interval thus represented no material progress 
had been made in the production of hand-deco- 
rated fabrics, but it is a fact that in the earliest 








records of French prints, the painting method 
was employed in direct imitation of the Persian 
and Indian types of native work. 

At this period, the Sixteenth Century, there 
were three definite Indian methods employed in 
the decoration of cotton cloth for dress purposes. 
‘They were the resist, painting and embroidering. 

Resist decoration was of several types. The 
most primitive form of resist consisted appar- 
ently in the employment of blocks cut in fantastic 
shapes which were placed upon the cloth, previ- 
ously spread over a flat surface; the blocks: were 
weighted down by 
stones, and the coloring 
matter was poured up- 
on the cloth. The pres- 
sure of the block pre- 
vented the dye from 
penetrating the fiber of 
the cloth thus com- 
pressed, and when 
dried the shapes of the 
blocks were revealed 
in the natural color of 
the undyed portions of 
the cloth. 

The most popular 
form of simple resist — 
was that of tie-dveing, 
the resist in this case 
being provided by 
bunching the calico in- 
to knots which were 
tied tightly with thread 
and immersed in dye, 
beginning with the 
lighter colors and fol- 
lowing with the darker. 

The once famous 
“bandana” handker- 
chiefs are well-known. 
examples of tie-dyeing, although perhaps at the 
time of their greatest popularity it was not gen- 
erally known that they were made by this methed. 

The process, though simple, is so laborious 
that it could only be invented or practised in a 
country where food was cheap and human labor 
valued at an abnormally low figure. 

The fabric is first of all folded several times 
until reduced to a square or rectangular piece not 
more than 1 x 1% feet in length, and two or three 
folds in thickness. It is then dampened and 
pressed over a block which consists of a piece of 
wood, with nails and pins driven all over it in 


Half of the pattern 

only is shown here, the whole sari being about a yard 

From the collection of Miss 

Niblack, to whom we are indebted for the courtesy of 
its use. 
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The illustration above is an unusual example of a tie-dyed silk sari. 
purpose of confining the dyed portion to the field enclosed by the knots 


The tying has been resorted to for the 
The ground color, a deep cream, has 


been retained for the bulk of the field, while briliiant red medallions with gold figuring ornament the center 

and a border of the same character. surrounds the field. The illustration shows only one-half of the cloth. The 

pattern, which appears in dotted outlines, is produced by means of a wax resist, a process which will be de- 
scribed in a subsequent: article: 


elaboration of some design. It is taken off the 
block and given to a girl (bandhani) who deftly 
seizes the raised-up portions indicated by the 
block and ties them with a string in such a 
way that each portion shall crinkle in a particular 
manner while being securely wound and tied. 
Moreover, the thread is not cut into separate 
pieces at each tied point. It is carried from one 
to the other continuously, and when the operation 
of dyeing has been completed, the thread may be 
unwound and used again and again. 

From the bandhani the fabric goes. to the 
dyer, who dips it in the lightest shade that it is 
intended to be given, say, yellow. It is then im- 
pressed upon a second pattern block, the points 
tied and immersed in the next color. This may 
be repeated through a number of ‘successive 
dyeings, and the skilful bandhani can, at her will, 
easily outline on the cloth a bird, horseman or a 
flower with a facility that is almost second nature, 

In more expensive fabrics they produce 
circular, square or star-shaped spots, transverse 
bands or zigzag lines, all accomplished by folding 
and dyeing. Needle tying or gathering. is also 
resorted to for, with the needle, it is possible to 
gather the lighter fabrics into distinctive shapes 
by running a gathering thread around the outline 
of the desired figure. The thread is then drawn 
tightly together and tied and dipped in dye. For 
instance, the pear-shaped figures and the zigzag 
lines, the squares and circular spots shown in the 
sari (center of page 82), have all been needle 
gathered and each pattern still bears evidence of 
the passage of the needle. 

This sari also shows unmistakable evidence 
of brush-dyeing. That is to say, that color has 
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been applied by means of a small brush or pencil 
after the fabric has been dyed. The dark zigzag 
line, which forms the center of the border and 
which crosses midway of the panel, has been ap- 
plied in this way. The white zigzag line which 
shows distinctly behind the dark color was needle 
gathered, but in order to get a ‘single dark line 
the dyer resorted to the brush. 

The dark blue background of the panel has 
probably also been brush-dyed, together with the 
dark tree-like figure in each pear-shaped pattern, 
as the balance of the fabric bears no evidence of 
dipping to attain these darker colors. 

This particular sari is literally ablaze with 
brilliant hues. The background of the center 
panel is a rich blue, the border and the end panels 
red, while the small spots which dot the entire 
fabric are innumerable shades of gold, red, green, 
etc. 

Cotton cloths tied and dyed in the manner 
described have in recent years been generally 
known as chunri, and the art is practised through- 
out Central India, Rajputana, and in the vicinity 
of Bombay. (To be continued.) 





S. S. TRIMMING CO. EXPANDS. 


HE S. S. Trimming Co. has recently taken the 

whole of the fifth floor in the building they 
now occupy. This enlarged space gives them 
more room for new machines and looms and the 
other devices necessary for the manufacture of 
trimmings. The firm is now also able to make 
trimmings for stock which it was unable to do in 
its former smaller quarters. The firm has con- 
fined its activities for the past seven years mostly 
to special order work. 





THE CARPET SITUATION. 


HE week of April 3 was a busy week in rug 
and carpet circles, by reason of the Smith 
auction sale, which opened on Monday and ran 
through the entire week. At the beginning of the 
week, prices showed a considerable advance over 
those obtained at the September sale, but toward 
the end of the week there was a considerable re- 
cession, and “balances” were picked up at satis- 
factory savings. This was particularly true of 
velvets and axminsters. 

As is usually the case, the auction was at- 
tended by a large number of representative buy- 
ers and jobbing representatives, and interest was 
fairly well sustained throughout the entire 
period of selling. 

An idea of the prices paid may be gathered 
from typical figures listed below: 


Katonah Velvet Rugs. 


April Auction Sept. Auction 


High Low High Low 
11-4 $12.00 $11.25 $13.75 $12.60 
10-4 10.00 9.75 10.00 10.00 
8-4 8.25 7.75 9.25 8.50 
E 1.46 1.35 1.50 1.35 


Riverdale Velvet (Stair). 
1.15 1.00 # 


Velvet Mottled. 





1.45 1.45 a 
Wilton Velvet Mottled. 
1.80 1 ‘ 
Hudson Tapestry. 
12-4 11.25 11.00 11.50 10.50 
15-4 13.00 13.00 12.25 11.50 
11-4 8.25 7.75 7.75 7.25 
10-4 6.00 5.00 * 6.75 6.00 
8-4 4.75 4.50 7.00 6.25 
Colonial Velvet Fringed Rugs. 
12-4 30.00 29: 31.25 27.25 
11-4 27.00 25.00 27.50 26.00 
10-4 19.00 17.50 20.00 16.75 
8-4 16.50 16.00 17.00 15.75 
2.50 2.40 2.70 2.30 
Yonkers Axminster Rugs. 
12-4 38.00 37.50 38.75 34.25 
11-4 33.00 33.00 33.25 30.25 
10-4 25.00 23.50 26.50 22.25 
8-4 21.00 21.00 21.50 21.00 
6-4 11.00 11.00 *. oa 
E 3.50 3.35 3.60 2.65 
J 5.50 5.00 5.50 4.85 
Mat 1.80 1.80 “¢ 
Kirman Axminster Rugs. 
AE 3.30 os = ne 
12-4 38.25 37.00 38.50 35.00 
11-4 28.00 32.00 27.50 
10-4 26.80 me 25.00 20.25 
8-4 19.00 16.75 21.25 17.50 
Wilton Fringed Rugs. 
12-4 44.50 : 
11-4 37.00 32.00 
Alpine Axminster Rugs. 
12-4 21.00 “ 2 22.00 
Ardsley Axminster Rugs. 
12-4 24.25 24.00 25.50 23.75 
15-4 28.00 27.00 35.00 30.00 
11-4 20.50 - 21.75 21.25 
10-4 15.56 15.00 17.00 15.50 





INTERIOR DECORATION COURSE AT 
N. Y. U. 


N OUR March issue, we announced the pro- 
posed opening of a course in interior decora- 
tion at the New York University as a result of 
the joint alliance between the National Academy 
of Design and the Altman Foundation. The work 
is rapidly progressing, and we understand that 
through the good offices of William Sloane Cof- 
fin, students having taken a course at the Art-in- 
Trades Club will be given advantage of credits, 
reducing the length of the regular university 
course which leads to a Bachelor of Arts degree. 





EXCELLENT DISPLAY AT OPENING OF 
PHILA. TAP. CO.”’S NEW SHOWROOMS. 

HE opening of the New York showrooms of 

the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills gives a most 
imposing demonstration of the products of this 
organization, including not only upholstery fab- 
rics, but art loom tapestries and art loom rugs 
heretofore shown in separate quarters. Besides 
the regular lines shown in Mr. Blankemeyer’s de- 
partment, a natural pride is felt in the display of 
wool tapestries. The colorings are in close re- 
production of old examples and are woven with 
perfect technique and in perfect replica of effect. 





NEW STEEL PLANT OFFERS OPPORTU- 
NITY TO HOME FURNISHING STORES. 
HE United States Steel Co. are planning to 
erect a mammoth plant at Ojibway, near 
Windsor, Canada, just opposite Detroit. The in- 
itial outlay is estimated at $20,000,000, and the 
employment of the thousands of men will mean 
establishing a new town. Here will be an oppor- 
tunity for new stores, as many new homes will 
have to be erected and furnished. The Realty 
Development Corp., Detroit, are now selling 
property for the new town. 


HE telephone number, as it appears in the ad- 
vertisement of Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc., in 
this issue, is incorrect, due to clerical error in our 





office. The proper number is Bryant 6861. 
Palisade Velvet Rugs. 
12-4 21.25 20.50 
15-4 31.00 28.50 
Nepperhan Tapestry Rugs. 

12-4 15.00 14.75 16.00 15.00 
11-4 13.50 13.00 15.00 12.35 
10-4 10.00 9.00 11.25 10.25 
8-4 8.50 8.25 9.75 ,9-20 





INTERESTING WINDOW DRAPERIES OF DAMASK 
WITH VALANCES OF VELVET 


In the home of Mrs. Wm. H. Day, New York. Among the fine examples of the antique in this house are the 
Aubusson tapestry chair coverings. 






















































































WALL-PAPERS SHOWN AT CHICAGO OWN-YOUR-OWN- 
HOME EXPOSITION 


The above excellent patterns were shown by the following concerns: Commercial Wall Paper Co., Remien & 
Kuhnert, Great Lakes Wall Paper Co., Robertson & Co., W, H. S. Lloyd Co., and M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 

















WALL-PAPER AT CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


HE opening of the Own-Your-Own-Home 

Exposition in Chicago was the occasion for a 
get-together of the wall-paper trade on the even- 
ing of March 24,.in the Tiger Room of the Hotel 
Sherman. At least four hundred people were 
present. 

E. H. Ervin presided, and called attention to 
the fact that the Own-Your-Home Exposition, 
held at the Coliseum from March 25 to April 1, 
would present, among other features, a wall-paper 
section, and Miss Lucy D. Taylor would daily de- 
liver lectures to the audi- 
ences gathered on “Prac- 


over to Wall-Paper Day, and every dealer is 
asked to visit the exhibition and bring it to the 
attention of his friends. Last year, 107,000 
people passed through the gates of the Own- 
Your-Own Home Exposition, and it is fair to 
assume that at least 50 per cent. of this attend- 
ance were interested in building a home. I would 
ask you to get in touch with the women’s clubs 
interested in home betterment, and remember, 
that in movements of this character you benefit 
according to what you put into the work.” 

Among those who 
spoke were C. W. Cousens, 





tical Home Decoration,” 
followed by the motion-pic- 
ture film, “Wall-Paper in 
the Making.” 

The staging of this 
display was made possible 
by the following firms, who 


combined 


agreed to underwrite the ba 
expense: American Wall- = 
Paper Co., Henry Bosch 1860 
Co., M. H. Birge & Sons 1870 
Co., Commercial Wall-Pa- 1880 
per Co., James Davis, Great 1890 

1915 


Lakes Wall-Paper Mills, 
W. H. S. Lloyd Co., S. A. 
Maxwell & Co., Alfred 





Statistics of Wall-Paper 
Manufactures 


‘THE aggregate output of 
merican man- 
ufactures totaled in rolls. 


1922 (estimated) 275,000,000 


C. E. Maxwell, Stewart 
Waring, S. T. Sugrue, 
James Davis, George Rob- 
ertson, Maurice Wall- 
brunn, R. H. Langston, J. 
P. Rising, H. F. Sulzber- 


Amount ger and Miss Lucy D. 
” de aie al Taylor. 

sient ae Mr. Cousens, the new- 
30,000,000 ly appointed field secretary 
45,000,000 of the Allied Wall-Paper 
65,000,000 Industry, dwelt briefly up- 
Pigtipeed on the objects of the as- 


sociation’s work, and urged 
strongly for the co-opera- 








Peats Co., Remien & Kuh- 
nert Co., Robertson & Co., and the York Card & 
Paper Co. 

The Allied Wall-Paper Industry, appreciat- 
ing the importance and value of this movement, 
agreed to assume the expense attached to furnish- 
ing a lecturer for the week. 

“The purpose of this meeting,” said Mr. Er- 
vin, “is to acquaint you with the facts; to sell you 
the idea and to ask your assistance in making the 
movement a success. 

“On March 29, the Coliseum will be given 
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tion of everybody present. 
He also dwelt upon the fact 
that the larger firms could not do it all, that they 
were bearing the expenses and carrying the bur- 
den, and that an intelligent, sympathetic co-opera- 
tion must be given by everybody in the business ; 
otherwise, the educational campaign being car- 
ried out, fails of its object. 

Frank H. Emerson made an exceedingly 
happy address as vice-president of the Wall- 
Paper Travelers’ Association, quoting from 
Guest: “It takes a heap o’ livin’ to make a house 

(Continued on page 105.) 
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PAD FOOT 


LEAF-SCROLL 
FOOT 


A REMARKABLE FURNITURE 
PAMPHLET. 

VERY instructive pamphlet, “Period Furni- 

ture,” has been recently issued and published 
by James McCreery & Co. in the interests of their 
furniture department. It was written by G. Glen 
Gould, the designs and illustrations being done by 
George A. Brettell. The booklet is so much in 
advance of the sort of literature primarily used 
in the interests of advertising, that it deserves a 
permanent place in one’s library. It makes no 
pretensions to go deep into the subject, but shows 
the conspicuous characteristics of the more popu- 
lar period styles, with marginal thumb-nail illus- 
trations of the terminals. It is a pity that a book 
of this character could not be more generously 
distributed, not only locally, but throughout the 
country, because it gives to the amateur a vocabu- 
lary of trade terms that must be appreciated, and 
create in the recipient respect for the distributing 
firm. It is quite the best thing of its kind that 
has come to our desk in years. 

The marginal illustrations of this and the 
opposite page are reproduced from Mr. Gould’s 
booklet. 





THE H. F. WALLISER CO. TO BUILD 
OWN FACTORY. 

HE H. F. Walliser Co., of Chicago, expects, 

in the near future, to occupy its own factory, 
building plans for which they are now consider- 
ing. Their present quarters contain 43,000 
square feet, but they are cramped for space. The 
importance of the big contract work which they 
are doing, may be understood from the fact that 
they furnished the draperies during the past year 
for thirty-nine theaters. 

The Walliser Co. issues a very interesting 
book showing not only interiors, but the trim- 
mings which enter into the production of the in- 
teriors. Every month or so, they get out a new 
interior or drapery with the details brought out 
in accompanying illustrations. 





ZENITH MILLS RECENTLY INCORPO- 
RATED. 

HE Zenith Mills, which recently passed into 
-* the control of Soloman Dryfoos, has been in- 
corporated and hereafter will be known as the 
Zenith Mills, Inc. The personnel of the corpora- 
tion consists of Soloman Dryfoos, president; H. 
J. Rieser, treasurer, and H. D. Reis, secretary. 
Mr. Dryfoos and his associates will retain all of 
the firm’s previous selling force. 





THE CHALFIN LECTURES. 
AUL CHALFIN, now associated with Mar- 

shall Field & Co. in important commissions, 
has been delivering a series of lectures for the 
benefit of the Vassar Salary Endowment Fund, 
the subject being: “The Intrepid Woman Who 
Will Decorate.” 

Mr. Chalfin was introduced to his audience 
as a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts; a 
pupil of Whistler, of Gerome, and of Henri Mar- 
tin; holder of the Lazarus scholarship, Rome, for 
three years at the American Academy ; curator of 
industrial arts, Boston Museum of Fine. Arts; in- 
structor in architecture, Columbia University. 

Mr. Chalfin was in charge of the decorations 
for the four principal war fétes in New York, 
and to him must be largely credited the beautiful 
and impressive effect which New York presented 
upon the return of the troops from France. 





CRETONNE PILLOWS FOR SUMMER 
USE. 
CIRCULAR just issued by the Bernard W. 
-* Cowen Corp., particularly features cretonne 
pillows for porch, canoe, and other special pur- 
poses, that vary in retail value from 50 cents to 
$5 each. 

The circular illustrates eleven pillows of 
various styles, and in this line alone the firm 
shows over one hundred fabric combinations in 
all popular shapes, which are sold in lots of a 
dozen or upward, assorted. 

The pillows are filled with pure kapok and 
basket and desk sets may be had to match if de- 
sired. Copies of the circular may be had upon 
request. 





CLAFLINS RE-ELECT OFFICERS. 

LL the officers and directors of Claflins Inc., 

were re-elected at the corporation’s annual 
meeting held recently. They are as follows: H. 
P. Bonties. president; John C. Wood, Arthur G. 
Lake and John D. Sculley, vice-presidents ; Chas. 
Van Riper, secretary and treasurer; Allen V. 
Heely, assistant secretary, and G. W. Aachte, as- 
sistant treasurer. Directors: J. P. Stevens, of J. 
P. Stevens & Co., chairman; H. P. Bonties, John 
C. Wood, Arthur G. Lake and John D. Scully, of 
Claflins; E. S. Twining, of American Bleached 
Goods Co.; F. K. Rupprecht, of Converse & Co. ; 
D. W. Jarvis, of Amoskeag Mfg. Co.; Ridley 
Watts, of Ridley Watts & Co.; Bertram H. Bor- 
den, of M. C. D. Borden & Sons, and Eustis L. 
Hopkins, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


CORRECTING AN ERRONEOUS 
IMPRESSION. 

UR article in the last issue regarding the 

nomenclature of color adopted by the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association has been somewhat 
misunderstood. The association is doing extra- 
ordinary work and good work, but what we re- 
gard as weakness that could be eliminated was 
the use of terms that conveyed no specific mean- 
ing of color. 

We quote from a communication from a 
gentleman who has been identified with the move- 
ment from the beginning: 


It was felt in order to simplify color work to the 
American textile industries, it would be necessary to 
establish a standard color card, namely, to establish a 
color card whose names and numbers would not change, 
so that shade Turquoise No. 6153 would be permanently 
established in the minds of manufacturer as well as the 
consumer. If, later on, fashion demanded a different tint 
on the Turquoise order, a new shade would have to be 
established, numbered and named. 

We have lived up absolutely to the rules laid down 
at the beginning of our career, always insisting that 
the standard color card was the basic card for from 
90-95 per cent, of all staple business in textiles, and that 
the fashion needs of the industry would be supplied by 
season cards, which aré being issued every six months. 

Your implication that the color names on the 
standard card are meaningless terms is contradicted by 
the fact that in line with our original intention we have 
established only American names, except in a very few 
cases where a foreign name is so thoroughly established 
by trade usage as to immediately convey a mental pic- 
ture of the color. We refer to the names: Chartreuse, 
Beige, Ecru, Taupe, and Indiana. In the second edi- 
tion of the standard, a number of evening shades were 
added, and among those you find five fancy names that 
might not convey any color meaning. But, outside of 
these ten names, the standard card only contains color 
names that have been used, and that have a distinct 
meaning to anybody familiar with textiles, nor were 
they selected at random. 

When the color card was first planned, one hun- 
dred color names were submitted to some twenty-five 
people of acknowledged standing in color work, and they 
were requested to put against each name what they con- 
sidered the correct sample of color, so that our color 
committee, which at that time consisted of representa- 
tive manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, had practically 
twenty-five samples from which to select what the com- 
mittee considered the best representative of each color 
named. 

In passing, I might mention that while our num- 
bering system, which is described on the first page of 
the standard card, does not claim to be scientific, it can 
convey to a practical color man some idea of the color 
it designates. The main object, however, in devising 
this system was to get away from any established sys- 
tem, so as to avoid conflicting numbers as much as pos- 
sible. 

Our numbering system will eventually exhaust the 
numbers available between 1,000 and 9,999, but that 
seems far off. As to selecting names which convey a 
meaning, vou realize that it is increasingly difficult, as 
new colors are established every season, and it may be- 
come necessary to have recourse to fancy names which 
suggest color: viz., Russian names for greenish colors; 
Indian for the new browns: geographical names for 
water blue or green colors, etc. 

We are constantly gaining ground. Over 25,000 
standard cards have been placed since the beginning of 


1915, and we are disposing of about 5,000 season’s cards - 


every season, 
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INTERESTING LETTER FROM A WELL- 
KNOWN DECORATOR. 


LONDON letter from Kay Womrath, the 

well-known decorator, who has been living 
abroad for the last few years, contains the fol- 
lowing: 

“You probably know all about the Ideal 
Homes Exposition just held here. It was re- 
markably weil done, and rather better than the 
same sort of show that I saw in Paris two years 
ago. For a decorator, the exhibition was price- 
less, as there was nothing in the way of house 
furnishing that was left out. A house could have 
been furnished from cellar to attic in any period 
or at any price. The garden section was ex- 
tremely interesting. 

“T go to Venice in June for the International 
Exhibition, which opens in April. I may go to 
Florence, as they are to have a very valuable ex- 
hibition of paintings there. I will probably also 
stop at Marseilles to see the exhibition of French 
Colonial things. 

“Jones’ show of stage designs for scenery, 
etc., has made a great hit. An exposition of 
theatrical things is to be brought over direct from 
Amsterdam. 

“Poiret has flooded Paris and France with 
crude greens, reds and golds, and coarse blues 
that are positively objectionable. In London, 
with its foggy climate, these colors tone in, but 
they are too hard for Paris. 

“There is a movement on to decorate rooms 
in more brilliant colorings than in the past, and 
I find them not only pleasant to look at, but 
agreeable to live with. More care has been 
taken with the colors than when it was first at- 
tempted. I saw a room recently in vermilion, 
lemon yellow and gold which was successful. 

“IT did a room in Mentone in pale green, 
mauve and yellow, and it turned out a great suc- 
cess. The woodwork and walls are of a decided 
contrast. 

“T saw a room in Paris entirely in black with 
gold decorations—the carpet, ceiling and hang- 
ings, gold with one or two touches of vermilion 
and emerald green. The furniture was black.” 





BALDWIN MFG. CO. REMOVES. 


HE Baldwin Mfg. Co. has moved its New 
York showrooms from Fifth Avenue to 
Room 1609, the Ciarendon Building, 215 Fourth 
Avenue. The office is in charge of H. A. Mee- 
han, who also travels the Middle West territory. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 























MODEEN -UPHROLS TERING 


By JOHN W. STEPHENSON. 


Continued from March UPHOLSTERER. 


This Series Began in May, 1921. 


*Copyright, 1922, Clifford & Lawton. 


HE chair last described in this series was con- 

structed with removable wooden panels, 
which simplified the finishing of the arms and 
wings. We now illustrate several styles which, 
not being provided with removable panels, must 
be treated in the ordinary way of welting and 
banding. 

Fig. 100 shows a chair of the luxurious type 
the arm of which is finished with a double welted 
panel. The welt in this instance outlines the panel 
and is put on after the outside lining has been 
attached. Furthermore, the panel is slightly lar- 
ger than the woodwork of the face of the arm. 

Fig. 101 shows a double enlargement of the 
arm, which is the right arm of the chair (as the 
chair faces the observer it appears at the left of 
the illustration) with the shape of the woodwork 
indicated by a broken line. 

Fig. 102 shows the welt sewn into place fol- 
lowing the shape indicated by the outline of the 
woodwork, but sewn to the upholstering and to 
the cloth of the outside lining. In order to get 
the proper shape for this welt, an outline is 
sketched on the upholstering in chalk, with or 
without a pattern, and the welt, which has already 
been stitched by machine, is sewn into place, as 
indicated. A piece of the covering is then pinned 
into position within the welt and blind-stitched in- 
to place, as indicated in Fig. 103. 

In the case of a very large welt and a heavy 
fabric, it is well also to blind-sew around the out- 
side of the welt in order that it may be kept flat 
and shapely. 

The arm shown in Fig. 104 is finished with- 
out a welt, a treatment sometimes desirable with 
a heavy plush fabric. 

Fig. 105, enlarged to double size, shows the 
contour of the upholstering of the left arm and 
the shape of the face of the arm is indicated by 
a dotted line. Fig. 106 shows the pattern at- 
tached to the face of the arm for the purpose of 
outlining the shape of the panel and a pencil or 
chalk line is drawn around the pattern where the 
panel is to be sewn. The panel is next pinned in 
place, Fig. 107, the outside edge is tacked on the 
outside arm where it will be covered by the lining 
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and the outline of the panel is blind-sewn where 
pinned, as indicated in Fig. 108. 

Fig. 109 shows a different type of chair hav- 
ing a continuous wing and arm which is treated 
on the face with a double welted band ending at 
the top of the wing in a gathered rosette. The 
welt, which follows the shape of the wing and 
the outside arm, is put on after the chair has been 
upholstered to this stage, and is carried around 
the circle of the roll, which finishes the top of the 
wing, as indicated in Fig. 110. The rosette which 
finishes this circle is the last thing to be put in 
place, therefore the band which forms the panel 


.on the face of the wing and arm is put on so that 


the welt which follows the circle in Fig. 110 
comes over the band. 

The band, at this outer edge, is tacked 
around the edge of the frame where the lining 
comes on the top of it, making a finished edge, as 
shown in the illustration. The fabric for the 
rosette may be either tacked or sewn into place, 
as indicated in Fig. 111, in either case it is im- 
perative that it follow closely the inside edge of 
the welt as no other trimming comes between the 
outside edge of the rosette and the welt. 

A gathering string is threaded through the flat 
edge of the fabric which composes the rosette and 
drawn tightly together, gathering the fabric into 
a close knot and completed by a button, as shown 
progressively in Figs. 112, 113 and 114. 

Fig. 115 shows the type of chair which may 
be trimmed by a double welted band mitered at 
the angles to fit smoothly and blind-sewn on both 
edges, as indicated in Fig. 116, to make the fin- 
ished trimming. It will be obvious that in order 
for this type of trimming to be effective it must 
be very neatly made with welts that are abso- 
lutely parallel and neatly applied in conformity 
with the shape of the upholstering and the out- 
lines of the chair. It is illustrated here not only 
as the only method of trimming for the chair 
shown, but as an example of a treatment which 
may be applied to this type of chair and to others 
of a similar shape where one continuous band 
may be used for the back and arms. 

(To be continued.) 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


SmitruH—Stephen Gerard Smith, who will 
have entire charge of the antique business of 
Carbone, Inc., has just returned from Italy, where 
he went to straighten out the affairs of the recent- 
ly deceased Mr. Carbone. 

SANCHEZ — Arthur Sanchez is now repre- 
senting the Wycombe Co., Inc., on the Pacific 
Coast. 

GrirritH-—T. J. Griffith, who for many 
years was manager and drapery and rug buyer 
for J. Freimuth’s Department Store, Duluth, has 
resigned to engage in the rug and drapery busi- 
ness at 13 E. Superior Street. 

SHIvVELY—L. L. Shively, now the buyer for 
Paul Steketee & Sons, Grand Rapids, was for- 
merly assistant to Mr. Schwab, of Elder & John- 
ston, Dayton, and later with H. Kobacker & 
Sons, of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Shively has an 
exceedingly interesting department, being largely 
represented by novelty furniture as well as 
lamps, small-ware and rugs. 

Mattay—-Ralph J. Mallay, formerly with W. 
J. Pingston & Co., has recently joined the forces 
of S. W. Heim & Co. 

SHIELS—Quite an unusual affair was the 
dinner of last month tendered to Alfred B. Shiels 
by his old associates at Gimbel Bros., on the occa- 
sion of his assuming ‘charge of Stern Bros.’ up- 
holstery department. Forty or fifty people were 
present. Sidney S. Anhalt presided. Mr. Shiels 
was presented with a gift of platinum and gold, 
accompanied by assurances of the well wishes of 
the old organization. 

Wuite—Wallace E. White, formerly assist- 
ant manager for the Carman Mfg. Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has entered the retail furniture business at 
W. 1024 Sprague Avenue, Spokane. Under the 
name of the White Furniture Co., he will spe- 
cialize in medium and high-grade furniture and 
rugs. Mr. White was with the Carman Co. for 
nineteen years. For fifteen years he covered the 
entire Northwest territory. 

McCLoup — S. M. McCloud, president of 
Charles M. McCloud Co., and treasurer of the 
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Eden Mfg. Co., sailed for Europe on March 25. 
He will be gone about six weeks. 

Stoupt — Lewis E. Stoudt, formerly with 
Marshall Field & Co., has become drapery and 
upholstery buyer for the Preis Store, Atlantic 
City. 

FowLer—Martin B. Fowler, whose resigna- 
tion from Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., was an- 
nounced in the March UpHOLSTERER, has secured 
a salesroom in the building at 185 Madison Ave- 
nue, near Thirty-fourth Street, where he will rep- 
resent, in this territory, the new line to be pro- 
duced by the Ionic Mills in light-weight drapery 
fabrics. Mr. Fowler occupies Room 1203, and 
his telephone number is Murray Hill 4262. 

Sol. Hirsch, of the firm of Hirsch & Majer, 
who operate the Ionic Mills, when in New York 
a couple of weeks ago stated that the firm’s com- 
plete lines would be ready for Spring showing 
about May 15. 

Korrper—Albert Korper, who has been with 
the Scranton Dry Goods Co., Scranton, recently 
resigned his position with this firm. He was for- 
merly upholstery buyer and manager for Mendel 
& Freedman, New Haven, Conn. 

Mittet — Arthur W. Millet is now repre- 
senting Tilton & Keeler, Inc., in the Middle West. 

Bett—R. W. Bell, who has traveled the 
Middle West and part of the South for the Alli- 
son Co. for the past ten years, will hereafter cover 
Arizona, Oklahoma and Texas in addition to his 
regular territory. 

Connors— V. J. Connors is now covering 
New England and New York State for the Alli- 
son Co. This territory was previously covered 
by H. D. Allison. 

Connor—James R. Connor, who has been 
connected with the upholstery department of 
Cheney Bros. for the past eight years, is now a 
member of the firm of H. B. Lehman & Co. 

Reuset—Henry Reubel, president of the 
John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Reubel, is enjoying a vacation in south- 
ern Calffornia. The couple left New York on 











March 1, and stopped over at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City. They also visited the Grand Canyon, 
and from there went directly to Los Angeles. On 
their return trip, they will visit San Francisco 
and the show places of California, and stop over 
at Salt Lake City, Denver, Colorado Springs, Chi- 
cago, and at Ithaca, N. Y., where their daughter 
is a student at Cornell University. 

Duncan—-Robert D. Duncan has recently 
joined the staff of the American Pile Fabric Co. 
Mr. Duncan is well known to the upholstery 
trade, having been associated with it since 1875, 
when he started with A. T. Stewart & Co. 

Davis—John L. Davis, well known in the 
wall-paper trade in the East, has become associ- 
ated with the Vornhold Wall Paper Co. 

ROsENTHAL—Walter E. Rosenthal, of Ro- 
senthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc., was a recent 
visitor to Chicago. 

Fauser—G. M. Fauser sailed for Europe on 
April 5, on a visit of several months. He is ac- 
companied by his wife. 

Rocers—M. H. Rogers, who has been abroad 
for some time, returned last week. 

How1e—J. C. Howie, of Johnson & Faulk- 
ner, is at present in Europe in the interests of his 
firm. He plans to visit the principal centers. 

BerNHARD—Morris Bernhard, accompanied 
by Mrs. Bernhard, sailed for Europe on April 9, 
to be gone until June 1. 

GreER—John A. Greer, whose death was an- 
nounced last month, will be remembered by many 
for his long connection with the upholstery trade 
in the metropolitan district. “The deceased, who 
was employed in the upholstery department of R. 
H. Macy & Co., at the time of his death, was at 
one time buyer for the upholstery department of 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 

E..iott—John Elliott, with the Barbe-Mc- 
Kenzie Corp., sailed on the SS. Aquitania, Tues- 
day, April 11, accompanied by Mrs. Elliott, for 
an extensive trip abroad in the interests of his 
firm. In addition to covering Great Britain, Mr. 
Elliott plans to visit the markets of Central 
Europe, and he will be gone, in all, about two 
months. 

Binrorp—J. R. Binford, formerly buyer for 
the upholstery department of the Rogers-Meyers 
Furniture Co., Dallas, Tex., is planning to estab- 
lish an office in Dallas for the representation of 
wholesale upholstery and drapery lines. Mr. Bin- 
ford will personally travel Texas and Oklahoma, 
maintaining headquarters at Dallas. 

RiLtey — James C. Riley, of the upholstery 





department of R. H. Macy & Co., returned Satur- 
day, April 8, on the SS. Aquitania, from a trip 
consuming in the neighborhood of twelve weeks 
abroad in the interest of his department. 
Guwer — John J. Guider,. formerly of the 
firm of Dollman & Guider, is opening a workroom 
to the trade at 229 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
under the name of John Guider & Co. Associated 
with him is Wm. J. Heina. 
Fructus—Announcement has just reached 
us that Jean Claude Fructus will arrive in New 
York from France about April 20. He is bring- 
ing with him a large collection of upholstery and 
drapery materials adapted to the jobbing trade. 
He is also bringing a large collection of the most 
recent creations of Messrs. Tassinari & Chatel. 
WILLIAMS—W. W. Williams is now cover- 
ing New York State for Tilton & Keeler, Inc. 
BoMANN—George A. Bomann, of J. H. 
Thorp & Co., returned from Europe on April 13. 
STROHEIM—Salo J. Stroheim, of Stroheim & 
Romann, returned from Europe on April 7. 
Fox—Leon S. Fox, who was made second 
vice-president of the National Council of Travel- 
ing Salesmen’s Associations at their annual meet- 
ing in February, was a member of the delegation 
which interviewed President Harding, on March 
21, in support of the mileage bill, for which the 
National Council has been working for some 
time. This bill, which will be a boon to all whole- 
sale users of railway transportation, is still in 
committee at the time this is written. 





THE WALL-PAPER GET-TOGETHER 
MEETING. 
\N APRIL 20, at 8 p. m, at the Hotel Astor, 
the wall-paper men, including dealers, deco- 
rators, wholesalers and manufacturers, will get 
together for a meeting similar to that recently 
held in Chicago during that city’s “Own-Your- 
Own-Home” week. At the “Own-Your-Own- 
Home” Exposition at the 69th Regiment Armory, 
Lexington Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, there 
will be a co-operative wall-paper exhibit, and 
during this exposition there will be a series of 
practical lectures on “Wall-Paper, the Founda- 
tion of Interior Decoration.” The following 
firms are already pledged to exhibit and support 
this movement for giving wall-paper publicity : 
The Henry Bosch Co., the Robert Graves 
Co., the Robert Griffin Co., Kayser & Allman, 
Lenox Wall Paper Co., W.-H. S. Lloyd Co., S. A. 
Maxwell & Co., Philip Tashman, R. E. Thibaut, 
Inc., C. J. Williams and Wolf Bros. 
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EXHIBITION ROOM IN A BOSTON FURNITURE STORE 


One of a series of interiors in the Paine Furnitur2 Co.’s showrooms. 
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ROOMS WITHOUT WALL-PAPER 


‘AST Summer, the writer visited a small town 

in northern Vermont, and in the dozen or 
more houses which he -entered, he found the 
walls, in almost every room, covered with paint 
rather than decorated with wall-paper. His first 
thought was that here was a town without a wall- 
paper store, but questioning brought out the fact 
that there was a wall-paper store run in conjunc- 
tion with a hardware store in the main street in 
the town. This dual establishment he discovered 
to be managed by two 
men, one of whom was 
in charge of the hard- 
ware and paint end of 
the business, and the 
other supposedly de- 
voting himself exclu- 


sively to  wall-paper. 
The man who sold 
paint was constantly 


“on his toes,” as the 
saying is, looking for 
business. He kept him- 
self informed of the 
conditions of people’s 
and when a 
woman whose house he 
believed needed to be 
redecorated, came into 
the store to make some 
minor purchase, he in- 
variably suggested to 
her that her walls 
would look better with a new coat of paint. He 
thought, talked and advertised paint. On the 
other hand, his partner was of the variety of busi- 
ness man who believes that business should come 
to him rather than that he should go after it. His 
stock contained many excellent patterns, and the 
few people in the town who had employed him, 
said that his paperhanging was well and cleanly 
done. In the difference between these two men 


houses, 
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A pleasing pattern shown by the American Wall-Paper 
Co. at the “Own-Your-Own-Home” Exposition, 
Chicago. 


was to be found the reason why the majority of 
the walls in this town were painted rather than 
papered. 

In business, the mountain will not come to 
Mohammed, Mohammed must go to the moun- 
tain, and this is a fact which a great number of 
wall-paper men overlook. They seem to think 
that if they accumulate a good stock and employ 
proficient workmen, they have done their share 


‘in the matter of creating good business for 


themselves. They will 
not advertise in their 
local newspaper; they 
will not keep them- 
selves informed as to 
the needs of their cus- 
tomers; they will do 
nothing toward carry- 
ing on the propaganda 
that wall-paper is the 
only reasonable and 
decorative wall cover- 
ing, and’ these same 
men, when you ask 
them how business is, 
will invariably reply, 
“Rotten. There is noth- 
ing in the wall-paper 
game ; prefer 
paint.” 

Of course, people 
will buy paint when 
the paint manufactur- 
ers and the paint dealers are eternally advertis- 
ing their product, driving home the idea that 
walls should be painted and repainted. Let the 
wall-paper dealer take a leaf out of the paint 
people’s book, and make the beauty and economy 
of his stock known, and he will soon discover that 
the people in his locality will be as eager to have 
their walls papered and repapered as they are now 
willing to have them painted and repainted. 


people 











HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


B. O. Tekerian, Inc., 321 Newark Street, Hoboken, 
has incorporated for $150,000, 

Levitus & Flansberg Corp., Inc., southeast corner 
of State and Van Buren streets, Ch'cago, department 
store, has been incorporatcd for $75,000. 

Runnel-Amend Studios, 100 Dey Street, Jersey 
City, N. j., has incorporated for $100,000, to make 
theater draperies, scenery, etc. 

Hill-Watson Furniture Co., Corbin, Ky., 
porated for $25,000. 

Field Furniture Co., Vicksburg, Miss., 
porated for $60,000, 

Hall Furniture Co., 306 Walnut Street, Cinc/nnati, 
will open a wholesale and retail furniture business. 

Ferguson-Krebs, Inc., New York, theatrical up- 
holsterers, have incorporated for $5,000. 

The Krausse-Creath Co., Galveston, Tex., dry- 
goods, has incorporated for $100,000. 

Given’s, Inc., Buffalo, department store, has been 
incorporated for $250,000. 

Carr Furniture Co., Inc., 
Newark, N. J., furniture, rugs, etc., 


rated for $25,000. 

F. Schaetter, Inc., 533 West Thirty-fourth Street, 
New York, decorators, has been incorporated for 
$75,000. 
Beach Decorating Studios, Inc., Buffalo, has been 
incorporated for $5,000, 

A. J. Gardner, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
rugs, etc., has been incorporated for $15,000. 

L. E. Wilder & Co., Inc., Oneonta, N. Y., 
ment store, has been incorporated for $50,000. 

Simonds & Adams Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
ment store, has been incorporated for $300,000. 

The Northwestern Housefurnishing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has been incorporated for $50,000. 

Edwin A. Kirch & Co., 77 Market Street, Newark, 
N. J., has been incorporated for $10,000, to deal in rugs, 
draperies, furniture, etc. 

L. Lack, Inc., 1409 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
upholstered furniture, has been incorporated for $50,000. 

’ The Center Furniture Co., Cleveland, has been 
incorporated for $30,000, to deal in furniture and house- 
hold specialties. 

The Day Carpet and Furniture Co., Peoria, Il, 
has been incorporated for $200,000. The new company 
takes over the old established business of that name, 
which was conducted as a co-partnership. 

Continental Studios, Inc., 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has been incorporated for $3,000, to 
deal in furniture, draperies, etc. 

Meyerson & Schweit Co., 215 South Market 
Street, Chicago, dealers in curtains, etc., has incorpo- 
rated for $40,000, taking over the business of Meyerson 
& Schweit. 

Forest-Ehrich Furniture Co., 35 Belleville Avenue, 
Newark, N. J., has been incorporated for $125,000, to 
deal in rugs, carpets, draperies and furniture. Joseph 
Forest has been established at the above address. The 
incorporators are: William Ehrlich, Joseph E. Cohn, 
Joseph Forest and Michael E. Silver, all of Newark. 

G. C. Reardon, Inc., Albany, N. Y., furniture, has 
been incorporated for $160,000. The incorporators are: 
George C. Reardon, Bertha W. Reardon, and James A. 
Whelan, all of Troy, N. Y. 

Genung, McArdle & Feeney, Inc., White Plains, 
N. Y., have increased their capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Fordham Furn‘ture Co., Inc., New York, has in- 
corporated for $25,000. Wm. H. Eckman, 2490 David- 
son Street, is one of the incorporators. 

J. Bass, upholsterer, 3932 Broadway, New 
York, has incorporated the Shop of Art, for $5,000 

Goodell, Willis & Co., Inc., New York, has been 
incornorated for $30,000, to deal in furniture, antiques, 
carpets, etc. The incorporators are: Hertz, 29 
Broadwav, New York; Har~- Bijur and Anne Lem- 
bark, both of New York. 
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The Mollenkamp Furniture Co., 1306 Main Street, 
Cincinnati, has incorporated for $20,000, to deal in fur- 
niture, rugs, draperies, etc, 

Cahee House Furnishing Co., Rutland, Vt., has 
been incorporated for $100,000. The incorporators are: 
Patrick J. Dolan and Bert L. Stafford, Rutland, Vt.; - 
Joseoh A. Wellwood, Sprinefield, Vt., and Mrs. Marian 
Seamans, Fair Haven, Vt. 

A. M. Karagheusian, Inc., has been incorporated 
for $5,250,000, to deal in carpets, rugs, etc. 

Given’s, Inc., Buffalo, department store, has been 
incorporated for $250,000. The incorporators are: I. S. 
Given, 496 Richmond Avenue, I. L. Fisk and B. D. Welt, 
all of Buffalo. 

Greenville Furniture Co., 527 South Broadway, 
Greenville, Ohio, has been incorporated for $25,000 to 
deal in furniture, rugs, etc. Clarence J. Miller, one 
of the incorporators, has been trading as Miller & 
Sarff Furniture Co. 

The Regent Furn‘ture Co.. Cleveland, has been 
incorporated for $1,000, to deal in furniture, rugs, etc. 

Monona Department Store, Monona, Iowa, has 
been incorporated for $65, 





MR. BUDD’S DINNER TO MESSRS. 
WOLFF AND CONNOR. 
N WEDNESDAY evening, March 22, at the 
Manhattan Club, F. W. Budd, manager of 
the upholstery and drapery department of Cheney 
Bros., gave a dinner to Edward Wolff and James 
R. Connor. The reason for this pleasant affair 


was Mr. Wolff's going to Stroheim & Romann 


after twenty-three years with Cheney Bros., and 
Mr. Connor’s entrance into business for himself 
as a member of the firm of H. B. Lehman & Co., 
Inc. At this dinner, which was attended by the 
members of the upholstery department, Mr. 
Wolff and Mr. Connor were presented with gold 
and platinum cigarette cases by their associates. 





KASRAK WILTON VELVETS IN WIDE 
VARIETY OF COLORS. 

ASRAK Wilton Velvets, manufactured by 

the Hirst-Roger Mill, are being produced in 
a splendid variety of plain colors. The rose taupe 
and the sand taupe have proved very popular with 
all classes of decorators, and the Téte de Négre 
has been used widely by decorators in the highest 
class of work. Other popular items in the Hirst- 
Roger line are the écru tan and blue effects in 
their Queen Anne velvet. 





HARRY GOLDSTEIN TO MOVE. 

HE New York salesrooms of Harry Gold- 

stein, representing the United Tapestry Mills, 
American Tapestry Mills, and the Frankford 
Textile Mills, will be moved on May 1 to the 
Guardian Life Building, Fourth Avenue, at 
Seventeenth Street, where increased space will 
permit the advantageous showing of the above 
lines. 
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NEW SEAMLESS WOOL RUGS. 
N THEIR line of “Utility Seamless Wool 
Rugs,” W. & J. Sloane are now showing 
twelve plain colors. These rugs are made of a 
soft, heavy resilient fabric. They are reasonably 
priced, although they possess great decorative 
worth and are of unusual quality. W. & J. Sloane 
have issued a brochure in which all the colors are 
shown. 





JORDAN-MARSH CO.’S FURNITURE 
DEPARTMENT. 

HAT John Wanamaker has done in antiques 

in his New York store, the Jordan-Marsh 
Co. is doing in Boston. E. H. Bell has an extra- 
ordinary department. The example rooms now 
being completed are in competent hands, and are 
charmingly done. Of course, the usual stock is 
carried and backs up the decorative department, 
but, besides this, the firm is showing a very ex- 
tensive collection of ‘antiques, furniture, lamps, 
glassware, pottery and furnishings. 





THE WHITELEY & COLLIER LINE. 

HE new Whiteley & Collier line is now ready 

for Fall and contains a wide range of patterns 
shown in the latest colors. This line is excep- 
tionally well “rounded out,” and priced to touch 
all lines of trade. 

One striking item is a Belgium tapestry fea- 
turing a bird design. The bird is shown in a most 
striking setting with blue as the predominant 
color. 

There is also a needlepoint tapestry shown 
in a floral design in a blue and mulberry coloring 
that is particularly attractive. 

In the cotton tapestries, the line is very 
strong, showing, among other features, an item 
with a black background in a blue mulberry and 
gold combination, also a Louis XVI period design 


Section of the cotton exhibition in the store of Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester. 


in the latest tan shade. There is also an allover 
floral reversible design with a black background, 
the colors consisting of mulberry, blue, tan, taupe 
and green. 

The silk tapestries also comprise the latest 
shades, predominant among these is the floral de- 
sign shown in blues, tans and mulberry, with a 
black background. There is also a line of tinsel 
silk and cotton tapestries. 

The mercerized and cotton tapestries show 
the same wide range of colors. 

In the wool and tinsel tapestries there is a 
striking bird effect in a Louis XV design on a 
black background shown in the latest colors. 

There is also a line of table scarfs at popu- 
lar prices. 

The Whiteley & Collier representatives are 
now starting on the road, John T. Collier cover- 
ing New York State, James H. Curran in New 
York City, and J. J. O’Reilly covering Pittsburgh 
and the West. 


COTTON EXHIBITION IN ROCHESTER. 

IBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR CO., of 

Rochester, recently held a cotton exhibition 
of exceptional interest. A portion of one floor 
was devoted to the showing of printed and woven 
cotton fabrics. Many of the pieces were of 
ancient weave and dye, some of the more inter- 
esting having been woven and dyed abroad. We 
reproduce herewith an illustration showing part 
of the exhibit. - 

Geographically this exhibition 
India, Morocco, China, Japan, Java, Persia, 
Egypt, Hungary, Peru and the State of Arizona. 

Historically it embraced periods from 3,000 
to 5,000 years ago up to the present time. 

Technically it included some expression of 
practically every form of craft work upon which 
modern production is based. 
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See text above. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 74.) 
much larger stock is carried than formerly. 

The John B. Holtzclaw Co., Ltd., Los Ange- 
les, has changed its name to that of the John B. 
Holtzclaw Co., and has increased its capital stock 
from $50,000 to $150,000. 

William H. Moore Jr. has been chosen trus- 
tee of the Potter Park Studios, 2619 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Spring Market Week, held 
under the auspices of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Association, March 6, 7 and 8, attracted many 
buyers and was a decided success. W. W. Gre- 
ther, of the firm of Grether & Grether, is presi- 
dent of the Wholesale Dry Goods Association. 

The Hollywood Furniture Co., Los Angeles, 
of which E. M. Tilden is the proprietor, has 
moved to 417 Beverly Drive, and has changed its 
name to that of the Beverly Hills Furniture Co. 

A. & M. Karagheusian, manufacturers and 
importers of rugs, New York, have opened a 
Pacific Coast selling branch at Los Angeles, with 
G. H. Pratt in charge. 

A notice of dissolution has been published by 
Lionel Armstrong and Katherine Van Dyke, who 
have been in business at 34 S. Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena, as the Lopez Studio. 

The drapery department of J. F. Hink & 
Son, Berkeley, has been enlarged and the facili- 
ties for making hangings to order increased. This 
firm celebrated its fiftieth business anniversary in 
California during March. 

H. F. Beauchamp has disposed of his inter- 
ests in the Glendale House Furnishing Co., Glen- 
dale, to J. F. and J. J. Hunt. 





U. M. Eshelman has retired from the Eshel- 
man-Murray Co., San Diego, manufacturers of 
reed furniture, and the business will be moved 
shortly to Fifth and Ash streets, where it will 
be operated under the name of the Quality Reed 
Shop by Charles K. Murray. 

The firm of C. C. Riedy, Inc., has been in- 
corporated at Berkeley, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by C. C. Riedy and W. W. Whitecot- 
ton. A furniture store with a decorative depart- 
ment will be opened shortly at Shattuck Avenue 
and Bancroft Way. 

A new furniture store will be formally 
opened at Visalia, Cal., on April 16, by E. G. and 
C. A. Wood. 

H. B. Scott, for nine years with Olds, Wort- 
man & King, Portland, Ore., has opened the Cur- 
tain Store at Park and Yamhill streets. The 
opening event was well advertised and special 
bargains were offered. e 

The Peck & Hill Furniture Co. has moved its 
distributing branch in the Pacific Northwest from 
Portland, Ore., to Seattle, according to an an- 
nouncement of President J. C. Hill. 

The Oriental rug firm of Atiyeh Bros., 291 
Alder Street, Portland, Ore., has incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorpo- 
rators are Aziz and George Atiyeh and S. A. 
Kahl. 

Henry Reubel, president of the John Kroder 
& Henry Reubel Co., manufacturers of drapery 
and carpet hardware, New York, who is visiting 
the Pacific Coast, was the host recently at a ban- 
quet tendered to the jobbers and department store 
buyers of Los Angeles. ‘ 

T. A. CHURCH. 


Two sections of the wall-paper exhibit at Chicago “Own-Your-Own-Home” Exposition. 
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Wall-paper shown at Chicago “Our-Your-Own-Home” 
Exposition by the Henry Bosch Co. 


WALL-PAPER AT CHICAGO EXPO- 

SITION. 
(Continued from page 87.) 
a home.” Mr. Emerson observed that the simple 
method of doing this would be to use better wall- 
paper, and answer the appeal of Billy Sunday’s 
injunction, “Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are.” 

The meeting was not only an oratorical but 
an oratorial symposium. Mr. Cousens intro- 
duced a number of trade songs, the following be- 
ing sung with enthusiasm by the entire audience: 


Air: “Old Black Joe.” 


Gone are the days when the house was dull and gray, 
Gone are the days when nothing there was gay, 

Gone are the days when away we'd like to roam, 

For now the walls are papered and we stay at home. 


CHORUS 
Wall—Paper! 
Wall—Paper! 
You’ve changed my views of life. 
I go, no more, to clubs, but stay home with—my—wife. 

At the opening of the Coliseum show, the 
wall-paper men certainly made a most creditable 
exhibit. Only a few samples of the various con- 
tributing lines were shown, but these samples 
were shown in sample lengths mounted upon a 
black background. 

It was a very effective arrangement; no full 
rolls being displayed ; no racks, no sample books, 
but simply thirty or forty good examples from 
the various lines, displayed as you would pic- 
tures. 


All visitors were given a package of wall- 
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paper samples, 6 x 8% inches in size, represent- 
ing the various types of wall-paper. 

A number of posters were displayed, original 
drawings from Alfred Peat Co.’s advertising de- 
partment, together with the statistics of the 
growth of the wall-paper business. 





PRAGER INTERESTS INCORPORATED. 


CORPORATION has been formed under 

the laws of the State of New York to in- 
clude all of the wall-paper interests controlled by 
the J. G. Prager Co. This new corporation will 
be known as the Prager Co., Inc., and is made up 
of the J. G. Prager Co., the Allen-Higgens Wall 
Paper Co., and the E. C. Baeck Corp. The ofh- 
cers are: James G. Prager, president ; Eugene C. 
Baeck, vice-president; Moses H. Israel, vice- 
president; George M. Brown, treasurer, and 


* Alexander Martinek, secretary. All of the offi- 


cers, with the exception of George M. Brown, are 
directors of the company, as well as Mrs. Mar- 
garet Prager, widow of the late Hugo Prager, and 
S. Stanwood Menken. The Allen-Higgins Co. 
and E. C. Baeck Corp. will be operated as 
branches, each producing its own line of wall- 
paper. There will also be the importing branch 
handling all the continental importations previ- 
ously handled by the J. G. Prager Co. The Prager 
enterprises began eighteen years ago, when the 


Webster & Prager Co. was established in New 
York. 





A NEW WALL-PAPER FIRM. 

HE Beverly Wall Paper Co., Inc., of Beverly, 
N. J., is a new concern founded by Robert F. 
Hobbs, who recently resigned as vice-president 
and director of the Tait Paper & Color Indus- 
tries, Inc. At this new plant, there will be in- 
stalled three twelve-color and one eight-color ma- 
chines. Already designs have been selected and 
patterns are now being cut so that the company’s 

line may be ready when the new season opens. 





PRIMROSE DRAPERIES CORP. REMOVE 
SALES OFFICE. 

HE Primrose Draperies Corp., of which Geo. 

H. McLaughlin is president, has removed 

its sales office from the Hartford Building to 18 

West Eighteenth Street, where their factory has 

been for some time. This building runs through 

to Seventeenth Street, and the firm has arranged 

to have its complete showrooms and office quar- 
ters on the Eighteenth Street side. 











OBITUARY 





SIR JOHN CRAIG EATON. 

FTER an illness extending over a period of 

six weeks, Sir John Craig Eaton, president 
of the T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Toronto, 
Canada, died on March 30. 

The deceased was forty-six years of age, and 
since leaving school had been a worker in the 
store founded by his father. He made his first 
trip abroad as a buyer at the age of twenty, be- 
came a director of the store at twenty-seven, and 
president at thirty-one. 

It was due to his far-sightedness with rela- 
tion to the growing Canadian West that the firm 
established a branch in Winnipeg, and much of 
the growth made by the Eaton enterprises in the 
last twenty years has been the result of his ener- 
getic and courageous direction of the business. 


GEORGE LYNDOE. 

EORGE LYNDOE, one of the best known 

carpet and rug buyers of the metropolitan 
district, died last month after an illness covering 
several months. The deceased, at the time of his 
death, was head of the carpet department of John 
Wanamaker’s, New York. He was formerly, for 
many years, head of the carpet department of R. 
H. Macy & Co., and was esteemed by a host of 
friends in the carpet and rug industry. 


SPOOR MACKEY. 

N MARCH 11, Spoor Mackey, president of 
the Thomas Strahan Co., died at the age of 
seventy-seven. Mr. Mackey was born in Rensse- 
laer, N. Y., in 1845, and for many years has been 
a prominent figure in the wall-paper trade. When 
the Thomas Strahan Co. was formed, he handled 
their line in Chicago, and later, when the Strahan 
plant was enlarged, he invested money in this 
concern and became its active head. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, one son and one daughter. 


W. P. COWPERTHWAITE. 

N MARCH 16, W. P. Cowperthwaite, who 
covered the Northwestern territory for Loeb 
& Schoenfeld Co., died suddenly at the Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. The deceased was sixty- 
one years old. He had been in the employ of 
the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. for the past ten years 
and previously was of the firm of Cowperthwaite 
& Dusenbury, selling agents for the Penn 
Tapestry Co. and the Cambridge Curtain Mills. 
He is survived by a widow and a daughter. 
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WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED WORKMAN _ for 

drapery workroom. One who is capable of taking 
full charge. Address “Drapery Workman,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—MEN tto represent mill, manufacturing 

sunfast drapery fabrics, in the Middle West and 
Pacific Coast territories. Address Hirsh & Majer, Ionic 
Mills, Howard Street and Leh'gh Avenue, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED, HIGH-CLASS DECO- 

RATOR, making a specialty of the furnishing and 
decorating of private apartments and residences, and 
capable of taking entire charge of such work. Write 
fully of your experience and qualifications, with earn- 
ing capacity, to Mandel Brothers, Chicago. 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT, EXPERIENCED 

AGENT is prepared to represent live textile mill or 
manufacturer, either directly or through commission 
house. Address “Thoroughly Competent,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED INTERIOR 

DECORATOR, now in charge of wall-paper and 
drapery department of a large Eastern decorating estab- 
lishment, desires a change. Address “Buyer Wall-Paper 
and Drapevies,” care The Upholsterer. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S leading cedar chest manufac- 

turers requires the services of a high-class salesman 
for the states of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Must be well acquainted and command 
a following among the jobbing, large furniture and de- 
partment store trade, particularly in the Chicago dis- 
trict, and have a proven successful record. A man not 
more than forty years preferred, and none but those 
experienced in furniture, floor coverings or draperies 
considered. To secure such a man, we will pay a salary 
commensurate with ability and experience, expenses and 
commission. The salesman we require should earn not 
less than $10,000 per year net. Replies will be treated 
strictly confidential. Address “Successful Record,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Upholstered furn‘ture manufacturing 
business. Owner deceased. Address “M. H. G.,” care 
The Upholsterer. : 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, now employed as work- 

room manager in successful drapery establishment in 
Middle Western city, desires connection with interior 
decorating firm on Pacific Coast. Have had consider- 
able experience in buying, in sales management, and in 
both color and pattern designing. Wish to make change 
to secure greater opportunity for advancement. Ad- 
dress “Ambitious,” care The Upholsterer. 


PRACTICAL DECORATOR and salesman, with ade- 

quate department store or furniture store experience, 
wanted to sell furniture, floor covering, draperies and 
decorations. Must be business getter and sales pro- 
ducer. To work in a live, growing city of Middle West. 
State experience and age. Address “Practical Deco- 
rator,” care The Upholsterer. 


AN EXCLUSIVE CEDAR CHEST MANUFAC- 
TURER of popular priced line desires high-class 
salesman, fully acquainted with the furniture and de- 
partment store trade for New York State, exclusive of 
the metropolitan district, Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine. Attractive salary, expenses and bonus arrange- 
ment to right man. Give age, experience and references, 
first letter. Address “Popular Priced,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WE would like to hear from respons’ ble men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
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and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to drawn from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 2 West Forty-seventh Street, New York City. 
WANTED--WALL-PAPER SALESMAN. We re- 
quire the services of an experienced wall-paper sales- 
man between the age of 25 and 35, to manage our wall- 
paper department, which has seventy years of successful 
merchandisine to its credit. Give full particulars in 
first letter. Wyman & Rand Co., Iowa’s Leading Home 
Furnishers, Burlington, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Two best rug racks for 9x12, or smaller 
size rugs. Sold singly if desired. Very low price. 
Clarke & Co., Peoria, Ill. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR’S ASSISTANT, graduate 
of Pratt Institute, three years’ experience with father 
in decorating business, would like to assist woman 
decorator of high standing; only New York replies con- 
sidered. Moderate salary. Address “Assistant,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
RESIDENT SALESMAN open for upholstery line for 
Texas and Oklahoma. Office in Dallas. Commission 
only, Address “Texas,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A REPRESENTATIVE to handle a good 
strong line of upholstery goods, draperies and furni- 
ture coverings on commission in Boston and New Eng- 
land territory by a well-known Philadelphia mill. Must 
be familiar with this class of goods and well acquainted 
in department stores, jobbers and furniture manufac- 
turers. To such a man an exceptional opportunity is 
offered. Other territories also open. Address “Excep- 
tional Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER, having had many years of 
experience in the upholstery, carpet, rug and linoleum 
lines, wishes to connect with an up-to-date organization 
as a buyer or ass‘stant. Best of references as to honesty 
and ability. Address “Good References,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED—DIRECT MILL ACCOUNT or agency of 
domestic or foreign upholsteries, draperies, marquis- 
ettes, etc., desired by an organized selling agency of 
financial responsibility covering all territories; head- 
quarters, New York. Address “Mill Account,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
AN EXCLUSIVE CEDAR CHEST MANUFAC- 
TURER desires representation on the Pacific Coast. 
Only successful furniture salesmen now calling on the 
trade with well-known lines considered. Attractive 
commission proposition. In applying, please give age, 
sales experience in this territory, lines now carrying 
and cities regularly covered. Address “Exclusive,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—DRAPERY SALESMAN for West and 

Middle West territory. Established line of artificial 
silk novelties. Must have sold the best department 
stores and jobbing trade. No objections to carrying a 
non-competitive line. When making application, give 
full particulars as to experience, etc. Correspondence 
will be held strictly confidential. Address “Western 
Territory,” care The Upholsterer. 


DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY WORKROOM 
superintendent open for position. At present em- 
ployed with one of the finest furniture houses in New 
York City. Capable of estimating and executing the 
highest grade of draperies and upholstered furniture. 
Position where only h‘ghest skill is required in some 
of the citics of the Atlantic or Pacific Coast will be 
considered. Address “Workroom Superintendent,” cate 
The Upholsterer. 
NOTTINGHAM lace curtain mill wants representatives 
on commission basis for the West, and also New York 
district. Must have experience in the line. Address 
“Nott'ngham,” care The Upholsterer. 
A SUCCESSFUL salesman, selling the best arid largest 
drapery buyers in Chicago and Northwest, desires a 
first line of yard goods to be sold in connection with 
novelty curtains. Highest of credentials. Address 
“Successful Salesman,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—Upholstery and lace curtain lines for 


Middle West on commission. Address “Curtain 


Lines,” care The Upholsterer. 

WANTED-—Salesman on commission basis for South- 
ern territory to carry line of fine lace curtains and 

curtain: materials. Must be acquainted with the decora- 

tive trade and better class department stores. Address 

“Better Class,” care The Upholsterer. 

SALESMEN wanted who are calling on the drapery 
trade outside of Chicago to handle line of brass goods 

as a side line. Address “Brass Goods,” care The Up- 

holsterer. 

WANTED—Position with first-class house by an ex- 
perienced, all around man, who can suggest, design, 

estimate, cut and superintend shop with labor-saving svs- 

tem. Used to do big jobs and highest class work for 

best clientele; ready to start anywhere. Address “De- 

nendable,” care The Upholsterer. 

THE United Tapestry Mills, Inc., is desirous of secur- 
ing the services of an experienced resident tapestry 

salesman. Address all correspondence to Harry Gold- 

stein, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ENGRAVER WANTED 


by a large wall-paper manufacturer, one 
who is experienced in the engraving of var- 
nished tiles and other sanitary rollers. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, also wage ex- 
pected, “Engraver,” care The Upholsterer. 











Popular Priced Department Store 


Requires the services of 


AN EXPERIENCED BUYER AND MANAGER 


for curtain and drapery department doing upwards 
of $125,000.00 business. State age, salary and exveri- 
ence. THE ARMBRUSTER CO., COLUMBUS, O. 
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